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to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pampblets and get them read by others. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting of Dec. 5 
was addressed by Rev. Gordon; Chilson 
Reardon of Saugus, Mass. His subject was 
“The Significance of the Radio.” 

Dr. George E. Huntley, president, Dr. 
Otto 8. Raspe, secretary and treasurer, 
performed their respective functions. Rev. 
Harold I. Merrill of Roxbury conducted 
the devotional exercises. 

An innovation this year is the calling 
upon members to report briefly on books 
or magazine articles which they have read 
lately. Rev. Charles H. Emmons com- 
mented on the ‘‘Lowell Lecture” by Julian 
Huxley, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols on ‘‘En- 
largement of Personality,” by James H. 
Dennison, Rev. Otto S. Raspe on ‘‘Re- 
thinking Missions,” the report of the Lay- 
men’s Mission Commission, Rev. Ernest 
Carritt on “Thunder and Dawn,” by 
Glenn Frank, and Rev. F. W. Merrick 
on “Civilizing Ourselves,’ by Everett 
Dean Martin. 

Mr. Reardon made an exceedingly good 
impression on the ministers, speaking 
clearly and simply, and answering ques- 
tions at the close of his address with 
patience and good temper. He was intro- 
duced by Dr. Huntley as one who had had 
considerable personal experience with the 
radio, both in organizing series of radio 
programs and in playing the part of the 
“Oracle” for the Scott Furriers. He said, 
in part: 

“Less than eleven years ago the first 
station broadcast took place from KDKA 
in Pittsburgh. As Dr. Huntley pointed 
out, less than twelve years ago the West- 
inghouse Company investigated this new 
thing called radio and reported that there 
was nothing in it. 

“The big problem before us is whether 
we can place the radio in such hands that 
it will become a greater means of enlighten- 
ment. We must not be too hard on the 
radio executives. They are like the leaders 
of every other commercial enterprise. They 
have to make money in order to live and go 
on with their work. The profession of ad- 
vertising came into its larger growth about 
the time that the radio was invented. We 
have to admit that advertising men have a 
limited vision. They do not see beyond 
the problem of how to get the greatest 
returns for the least money. When we face 
all criticisms that can be made against the 
radio, it is only fair to ask ourselves, is 
there any medium in modern society that 
brings into our lives as much good news, 
good music, or as many good sermons, as 
the radio? 

“From a religious standpoint I suppose 
that all of you have received the same up- 
set that I received when an important man 
in my community told me that he saw no 
reason why he should go to church to hear 
me when he could tune in and hear Dr. 
Fosdick. You all are familiar with the 
Catholic Hour. The Catholic Church has 
taken an active interest in broadcasting, 


from the beginning; and here in Boston the 
Cardinal has put the responsibility for 
their part of the work upon the shoulders 
of one of their ablest men. Ifoundit very 
interesting to analyze the report of a 
series of religious services which I had 
charge of for a broadcasting company, and 
which extended over a period of twenty- 
two weeks. Most of the letters comment- 
ing upon the services came from the Or- 
thodox. To me Dr. Dieffenbach was the 
most interesting man who spoke on these 
programs, because he stood up and 
preached into the microphone with all the 
interest and vehemence of a man with 
1,200 people before him, and to the great 
amusement of some of the people in the 
studio.”’ 

Referring to the better side of the radio, 
Mr. Reardon cited the Music Appreciation. 
Hour conducted by Walter Damrosch; and 
the work of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Dr. 
Fosdick, Dr. Poling, and other great leaders 
whose sermons are regularly broadcast; 
attempts at education made by some of 
the stations, Symphony concerts, the Phil- 
harmonic, and things of that kind. 

He referred to bills before Congress 
seeking to put the radio under government 
control, but expressed doubt as to the 
wisdom of that action. Referring to his 
own work on the radio, he said that there 
were potent family reasons, not unrelated 
to the subject of finance, that forced him 
to do it. 

There was a very friendly interchange of 
views at the close of the address,and Mr. 
Reardon answered many questions about 
financing the radio corporations, the 
charges made, the free work done by the 
various broadcasting companies, and the 
fairness of the attitude of the companies. 

* * 


NORTH CENTRAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE 


At the North Central Unitarian Con- 
ference, held at the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago on Nov. 29 and 30, a resolution 
was passed endorsing the work of the Com- 
mission which formed the Free Church of 
America, and urging that efforts toward 
actual merger of Unitarians and Universal- 
ists without compromise of the principle of 
individual religious liberty be pushed for- 
ward. The conference also voted unani- 
mously to ask the Illinois Universalist 
Convention to hold its annual meeting 
jointly with the North Central Unitarian 
Conference during 1933. Under the plan. 
the two groups could hold their business 
meetings, and any other meetings that 
proved desirable, separately, and other 
meetings together. 

Dr. Von Ogden Vogt of the First Church, 
Chicago, addressed the dinner. Professor 
Hutcheon of Meadville gave the conference 
sermon, and Rey. Daniel Sands of Quincey 
and Rev. Adolph Rossback of Moline gave 
morning addresses. Miss Mary McDowell 
of the University Settlement of Chicago, 

(Continued on page 1502) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 4 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Swirling Currents of Doubt and Faith 


WO of the greatest heresy trials in American 
church history officially committed the churches 
to the views attacked by the heretics. Actually 

they brought the questions involved to the front and 
left them there. So Gaius Glenn Atkins sums up the 
trial of Dr. Charles C. Briggs by the Presbyterians in 
1893 and of Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey by the Episco- 
palians in 1906. The old order seened to win, but 
“currents of thought from alien sources caught critic 
and conservative and carried them into rough waters.” 
All this is set forth in ‘‘Liberalism Wrestles with Its 
Creeds,”’ one of the most stirring chapters of “Religion 
in Our Times,’’* just published. 

In “Religion Reckons with Science’ the author 
comes to grips with the forces ‘‘destined profoundly to 
affect the religious mind.’”’ Changed conceptions of 
the Bible were followed by the fascinating contribu- 
tions of science, and both by a new kind of religious 
doubt caught up first by the poets. Came then an 
apparent victory for faith in the reconciliation of 
geology and Genesis, evolution and revelation, in men 
like John Fiske and Lyman Abbott. “Evolution,” 
said Fiske, ‘is simply God’s way of doing things.” 
“The force resident in the universe,” said Abbott, 
‘Gs another name for the divine immanence.” ‘The 
evolutionist could still sing the Te Deum.” So we all 
reconciled science and religion and dropped the sub- 
ject. So we moved on with Walter Rauschenbusch 
into the social gospel. The conservatives did not like 
either Abbott or Rauschenbusch, science or the social 
gospel, but they were not militant then. It was the 
golden age of liberalism, the last decade before the war. 
The liberals, Atkins says—many with a sound deposit 
of Orthodoxy—‘“‘seem to have had no anticipation 
that, within a short generation, extreme liberal re- 
ligion would be fighting with its back against the wall 
for a God who was not a philosophic abstraction.” 

Something else came in with the twentieth cen- 
tury, harder to put the hand on. It was part of the 
timespirit. People joined the church, not on the basis 
of some crisis in the soul or definite religious experience, 
but after a few weeks in the pastor’s class, or because 
they were told society needed the church. Real estate 
values were higher in church neighborhoods. The 


*Religion in Our Times, by Gaius Glenn Atkins. The Round 
Table Press, Inc, New York. Price $2.75. 


aridity which Dr. Newton found in liberal churches 
Dr. Atkins finds rather widespread. After the war a 
new young liberal came to the front in the ministry—a 
type since familiar to us—‘‘who accepted Biblical 
criticism without debate, who sought other bases for 
faith, who knew something of the influence of race and 
environment, was vitally interested in applying re- 
ligion, thought of Christianity in international terms, 
was not much concerned with saving the heathen but 
searchingly concerned about a Christianity the heathen 
could respect—a realist in essence upon whom the 
realism of the latest science came down like a thunder- 
bolt and to whom it offered battle to the death. Science 
and religion reconciled? We older ones dragged out 
Abbott, Fiske, Drummond, but they did not fit the 
case. Here was the flat statement that God did not 
create life, but that the sun probably first made the 
life scum on some prehistoric pool. Here were as- 
tronomy with light years, bio-chemistry, mechanism, 
Freudian psychology, behaviorism. Atheism took the 
initiative away from them. Millions who never read 
the scientists felt the influence of fragments of scientific 
notions and newspaper interpretations of what was 
happening, and life grew secularized. 

“Faith,” says Atkins, ‘could not remain in an 
eclipse like that. It began to look about for deliver- 
ance and discovered an unexpected ally in the scientist 
himself. . . The scientist found himself as he went 
on involved in deepening mysteries. Science and re- 
ligion had thus a common region in which to work. . . 
the nature of reality the key question . . . . the me- 
chanical conception that scientists inherited is dis- 
credited. Scientists recognize with caution the possi- 
bility of an ultimate reality which could as well be 
called spiritual as physical.” 

It has been a tough fight. It by no means is over. 
But the issues are so great that devout philosophers, 
psychologists, biologists, astronomers, face the struggle 
with joy. 

It is a marvelously cheering thing to have the 
experiences of a generation we know stated and inter- 
preted by a man like Gaius Glenn Atkins. Something 
more creative, he tells us, is coming than a new recon- 
ciliation of science and religion. After the terrific 
battle of modernism and fundamentalism which was a 
part of the phenomena of his period everything “‘fo- 
cused with dramatic suddenness” upon the question of 
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the reality of God. ‘Everything else in the field of 
religious controversy has been a detail, as though men 
on shipboard should argue about the authors of their 
charts or some precedence of command while the tides 
which carried their craft were withdrawn from be- 
neath them.” 

The chapter on the irrepressible conflict—the 
Scopes trial, Bryan, bitter war in many seminaries — 
relates the victory of the fundamentalist and the im- 
mediate launching of a movement to forbid the teach- 
ing of evolution in the schools of the District of 
Columbia. “That marked the farthermost advance 
of the movement. On July 22, a British wireless phone 
had called a United States warship 8000 miles away— 
science was still sovereign, the epoch of embattled 
moral idealism was over.” 

We have seldom read a more graphic, absorbing 
contribution to history. 

* * 


CHANGING SENTIMENT ON PROHIBITION 

T last everybody in the world is unanimous about 

prohibition. Nobody likes the situation. The 

drys do not like it because they see the senti- 

ment going against them. The wets do not like it 
because they can not end prohibition to-day. 

We do not like the ery for beer. We do not like 
the slight interest taken in constructive measures in 
case we end prohibition. We do not like the orgy that 
we fear is coming. And yet none of us should take 
counsel of our fears or of our prejudices. 

To us it is as plain as a pikestaff that prohibition 
ought never to have been put into the Constitution, 
where it would be difficult to touch, for fundamental 
law should be kept for fundamental law, and social 
legislation should be left social legislation, in control 
of the majority. The psychological effect of a prohi- 
bition that the majority could not touch has been 


bad for the majority and bad for the country. The 
Eighteenth Amendment weakened prohibition. 
But that is only one phase of the matter. The 


great questions are how can we control drunkenness, 
how can we insure safety on our highways, how can 
we bring up a generation of temperate young folks, 
how can we keep the liquor business out of politics, 
how can we handle the thing to get it away from the 
gangsters and make liquor available but difficult, ac- 
cessible but unattractive? How can we bring about 
a state of the public mind where there is plenty of good 
liquor and nobody wants it? 

We see no way out except some form of the Swed- 
ish system, dispensaries, government sale. The answer 
to that is that it is morally wrong for Uncle Sam to be 
a saloon-keeper. Our reply is that it is morally right 
for Uncle Sam or the Pope or the village parson to be 
the saloon-keeper if it will serve the common weal. It is 
not morally wrong to license or control, any more than 
it is to abolish, guns, liquor, poisons, anything, if the 
public can be served thereby. 

We do not like the ominous shouts from the ranks 
of the wets. They sound like indulgence, not patriot- 
ism, 

We like least of all the present situation of un- 
limited bootleg liquor and gangsters carrying on the 
business. 


We do like the changed attitude of drys. “We 
shall have no part in any program of mere obstruction. 
If we could at least hold the Eighteenth Amendment in 
the Constitution by thirteen states against thirty-five 
the victory would be worse than hollow. Such a pro- 
gram would be repugnant to the ideals and spirit of 
American democracy. Nullification, direct and com- 
plete, if not revolution, would be the result.” So 
writes Dan Poling for the ‘Allied Forces” of prohibi- 
tion. 

In that changed attitude there is hope. 


* * 


THREE LEGACIES PAID OVER 
HREE legacies have been paid over to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House in the last four 
months, which have stiffened our morale. 

One, from the estate of the late James D. Car- 
penter of Woonsocket, amounted to $2,755.20 and 
came in on Aug. 6. 

The second, for $500, came on Sept. 1, from the 
estate of Alice Maude Howell of Auburn, N. Y. 

The third, of $1,000, which reached the office 
Nov. 1, was from the estate of Cora Lower Leland of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

No one could have foreseen that all these legacies 
would have been paid over during one of the most. 
serious financial crises that this country has ever faced. 
But the people who made the wills wanted to help an 
institution in which they had faith, they provided for 
help through a legacy, and God overruled things to 
give double or triple power to these benefactions. 

We need a lot of help to get out of the woods, and 
in one way or another we are getting it. By sacrifices 
of workers, by subscribers getting new subscribers, by 
ministers doubling the amount of checks for subscrip- 
tions, by contributing, sustaining and associate mem- 
berships, by gifts of money and by legacies now going 
into wills, we are being helped through the dark days. 

The Carpenter, Howell and Leland legacies are a 
Godsend. They will be followed by the J. L. Sweet 
legacy. Let us keep our faith and courage. If we do 
our part wisely and unselfishly, God will see us through. 

* x 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 


HAT difference does it make how we refer to 

Deity? No one by searching can find out 

God. No one can discover the Almighty to 

perfection. It makes just this difference, that it is 

important to get as near the truth as possible, and that 

no one should testify with his lips to what is not in his 
heart. 

When we consider the range of the idea of God, 
what kind of God He must be to be back of the whole 
universe and back of endless time—an ‘‘Eternal Self- 
Existent God’’—we can easily fall into the mood 
where we say all of our expressions are so inadequate 
that probably one form of words is as good as another. 
As long as this mood impels us to be humble and toler- 
ant, it isa good mood. As soon as it makes us careless, 
willing to take a poor thing for a good one, a careless 
statement for a precise one, it becomes a bad mood. 
Always we must be trying to find out. Always we 
must be seeking to improve our statement. 
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What difference does it make whether we pray 
to Jesus as God or follow him as an ideal, consider 
him Lord or leader? Frank Lenwood, an Englishman, 
in abook called “Jesus, Lord or Leader,” which is hay- 
ing a large sale and a great influence, says, “It makes 
the difference between true history and false history.” 
And he adds this: “The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that our religious life turns upon our knowing God 
Himself in the richness, the tenderness and the gran- 
deur of His Fatherly affection. So Jesus knew Him. 
That gave the light and the glow to His teaching.” 

Lenwood insists that the church has interposed a 
screen between God and man called the divinity of 
Christ, an almost transparent screen whose value al- 
ways was in the light that came through it from God, 
but that now new discovery shows that such a screen 
impedes certain rays of the perfect light of God, and we 
should get rid of it. “Pushing God into the Back- 
ground” is the title of his chapter on this subject. It 
does make a difference, does it not, if God is pushed 
into the background? 

What difference does it make who wrote the Gos- 
pels, their teaching is the same, is it not? But if we 
know that Mark is the oldest and say Matthew came 
first, or know that Matthew is derived from older 
works, and yet say one man did it all by direct com- 
mand of God, does it make any difference? 

Let us not be unimaginative. Let us rejoice in 
stories of stars that guide wise men. Let us read more 
poetry, not less, but let us not make trouble for would- 
be believers by being careless about what is truth, or 
by asserting that a half truth or no truth is just as good. 


* * 


CHANGING A CREED 


EVERAL articles in Zion’s Herald (Methodist 
Episcopal) have discussed frankly the question 
of the continued use of the Apostles’ Creed. 

They show clearly that this creed does not express 
Methodist thought or “the thought of the religious 
world to-day.” 

“Tt requires,” says one of these writers, “in its 
use explanations, accommodations and often actual 
intellectual dishonesty which are for us its condemna- 
tion.” 

Bishop Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal, is cited 
as authority for the statement that “its continued use 
should be left for the free choice of each congrega- 
tion.” The professors and students of the Episco- 
pal Seminary in Cambridge, have expressed their 
agreement with this pronouncement. 

The main objection to the Apostles’ Creed in the 
minds of all these modernists is that it is silent on the 
life of Christ, and in their opinion Christ’s love and 
influence among men need to be emphasized more 
than a theory of his birth or his death. 

As a substitute the Disciples’ Creed that follows 
has been brought forward: 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, the source 
and soul of the heavens and the earth, in whom we live 

and move and have our being. And in Jesus Christ, 

his beloved son, our lord and leader in the way of truth 

and life; who was born with the poor, inspired by the 

prophets, increased in wisdom and in favor with God 
and man, was baptized with the Holy Spirit, was tempted 

as we are, yet overcame temptation; he called all men 


to repent and follow him in love of God and of their 
neighbor; he went about doing good; he showed men 
the Father; healed the sick, gave peace to the troubled, 
and preached the gospel of the kingdom of God. He 
was hated by priests and Pharisees; was persecuted and 
crucified, faithful and forgiving unto death. His spirit 
liveth and worketh evermore. 

I believe in the Holy Spirit, the inner light which 
lighteth every man, which shows the ways of God to 
men, and will guide us into all truth. I believe in the 
Holy Church of the disciples of Christ, who shall bear his 
truth, peace, and good will to all mankind; in the brother- 
hood of man; the victory over sin and death; and the 
life eternal. 

* x 


THE EINSTEIN PERIL 


E do not need to get excited over the effort of 
the Woman Patriot Corporation to have 
Hinstein barred from the United States as a 

dangerous red. How the country as a whole will look 
at the effort may be seen by reference to an editorial in 
the Boston Herald: 

What blind idiots most of us have been! We sup- 

posed Professor Einstein was a great scientist com- 
parable with Newton. And lo! his mathematical 
formulae, which mean nothing to us, may be the secret 
cabalistic system for the instruction of those who intend 
to overturn our republic and destroy our constitution! 
A group of earnest women have been left to exhume 
the facts which a lot of learned men never suspected. 
Albert Einstein believes in sabotage and militant op- 
position to the first principles of organized govern- 
ment! 

All unintentionally these excellent ladies have 
made a much-needed contribution to the merriment 
of the time. 


The picture of the president of this organization 
of women appeared on the front pages—not “beautiful 
but dumb,” but the face of a rather fine, intelligent 
woman. That makes the action all the more in- 
comprehensible. From the standpoint of the in- 
terests of the organization the effort to bar Einstein 
was the height of stupidity, and from the standpoint 
of common sense it was hilariously funny. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Christian Century says that “Rethinking 
Missions,” the report of the Layman’s Inquiry, made 
by people many of whom would resent any imputation 
of theological liberalism, accepts every fundamental 
modernist contention on this subject. The Christian 
Century asks, “Is Modernism Ready?” 


A visitor to the Washington Church writes under 
date of Dec. 4: ‘Roger Etz preached a very strong 
sermon, unusually fine, on the need of Christian ideals 
and actions in modern life, business, industry, na- 
tionalism, internationalism. One could have heard a 
pin drop while he was speaking.” 


“Never, never, never, will we let up on Ger- 
many,” said the Allies only a short time ago, but the 
Lausanne agreement came. ‘Never will we take a 
cent less on the debts,” shouts the Congressman, but 
the waves of God’s economic tides creep on up the 
beaches of the world. 
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Seen ee ————————————————————— eee 


The Santa Claus of 1932 


Richard K. Morton 


HAVEN’T seen Santa Claus for a long while. As 

Christmas approaches again, I am a little 
x¢ B}} § worried—but I have unbounded faith in him. I 
Bod) believe in the spirit of Santa Claus. It may be, 
% course, that he has grown too old and feeble to come 
our way; it may be that he can not find the money to 
make his usual journeys and gifts. 

I clearly remember, however, that, while the head- 
quarters of Santa Claus are supposed to be at the North 
Pole, he has always been certain to have a branch 
office right in my own town. The whole secret of his 
spirit has been right in these branch offices, and in the 
innumerable assistants he has always seemed to enroll. 
The fact is that these local branch managers get to 
feeling so sure that Santa will come, and ought to come, 
that they have everything all planned and ready—and 
so, of course, he does come! Frankly, I never under- 
stood, as a child, all this about Santa coming from the 
North Pole and bringing his reindeer and gifts and 
visiting all the good folks and their children. And now 
that I am older, I am sure that I still do not under- 
stand all about Santa Claus’ spirit and the way he gets 
so many wonderful things done. But I know he 
comes! And I treasure his coming! And I want to be 
one of his assistants! 

Santa Claus, I find, is an exception to the general 
rule, this year, for he is engaging more and more assist- 
ants, and requires more and more workshops. It is 
astonishing how much help he needs, and what a 
variety of helpers he can use! 

This Santa Claus of 1932 does not seem to have 
grown a bit older. His appeal is just as great, his 
laugh is just as hearty, his kindness just as generously 
bestowed. Just to catch the thrill of his spirit, just to 
hear the sound of his eager footsteps, is enough to 
make me want to make his spirit real to as wide an 
area as I can. There is no poverty like that of the 
place where there is no spirit of Santa Claus. 

Personally, I am ready to help the Santa Claus of 
1932, with all his cares and tasks. I feel responsible 
for his success in my neighborhood; I feel that the hos- 
pitality is up to me in entertaining him. And there is 
nothing that young people who really understand the 
spirit of Santa Claus could do that would be worthier 
than just making his presence known everywhere. If 
you want to help, you can borrow your costume, if you 
possess Santa’s spirit! The stuffings of the uniform 
may overflow—but that bother is nothing compared 
to the joy of overflowing children’s hearts! Believe 
me, it’s glorious fun and adventure just to get inside 
one of Santa’s uniforms, perspire with the heat, hear 
the delighted and slightly frightened squeals of chil- 
dren—and have the whiskers tickle! 

Santa, this year more than ever, needs a lot of 
“big brothers and sisters” to take care of the needs of 
the little folks. Why shouldn’t any gang of healthy, 
energetic, intelligent young people ‘adopt’ some of 
these little people, and do something for them, any- 
way? Why not make a list of little folks in hospitals 
and other institutions, in addition to private homes, 
and make Santa’s visit so real to them that, in an 


ecstasy of delight, they’ll forget all about the size of 
chimneys, the problem of keeping Santa’s uniform 
clean, and how far Santa can travel ina day? The fact 
that there is no Santa for many young folks is your 
fault, not his! It’s your job and mine to spread the 
good tidings of the blessed holiday. You have to bea 
Santa in order to believe in one. You have to act like 
a Santa in order to understand him. 

Perhaps the little folks in your homes and com- 
munities are puzzled by seeing Santa in stores, on the 
street, and other places. There is no harm in that—let 
them see him in their own homes and going about his 
work in the homes of others. When you “play Santa 
Claus,” you are not acting—you are really living! We 
proud, wise, older folks are taking too much time out 
to make fun of a legend—and so are ignoring great 
truths. We are thinking too much of one elusive, 
mysterious figure—instead of many real flesh-and- 
blood folks acting in the spirit of the Christ-Child! We 
are thinking about what Santa can do, instead of what 
wecando. Weare thinking about the beautiful myths 
of childhood, instead of the real duties of adulthood. 
You won’t need reindeer, this year, to reach dark doors 
and forgotten homes! You won’t need to look for 
chimneys—nor for Christmas trees! You can’t bring 
Christmas in a bag—for Christmas is something more 
than gifts. Fill stockings, but also fill hearts. Perhaps 
the children in our parishes will not hear the song the 
angels sang—but they can hear the happy song in your 
heart. They may lose faith in a figure in a red cos- 
tume—but never in a ministering and friendly figure 
from the church. Anyway, it is a lot easier to explain 
just how Santa comes to many boys and girls than it is 
to explain why he does not come at all into the hearts 
of us older folks. 

I expect Santa to come again this year—but there 
is much that I must do before he arrives. My group, 
for example, must tie up piles of bundles—just so they 
can be opened by the little folks. There are lists and 
addresses to be compiled and verified. There are pur- 
chases to make. There are jobs to be offered to those 
who want a holiday chance to earn something extra for 
themselves. There are sick folks and shut-ins—and of 
course they very eagerly await the coming of Santa! 
There are squadrons to organize to visit all these places 
—and there is an after-Christmas party to arrange, so 
that the little folks and others may have a ‘chance to 
“show off” their toys and use their new games. So you 
see | am not much bothered about such trivial matters 
as how large our chimneys are, or how much tinsel we 
have. 

My poor telephone is getting all worn out from 
the incoming calls reporting some new ways in which 
our local Santa Claus reception committee is planning 
to function. Sometimes I think Santa is lucky in being 
up at the North Pole most of the time—maybe I’d get 
more done if I were! He certainly knows my telephone 
number and address, however! 

Speaking frankly, so far as I have been in touch 
with Santa Claus this year, he seems to feel that the 
sincerity of his love for all folks should mean more than 
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the weight of his bag. He has emphasized to me, too, 
the importance of bringing us all into the real spirit of 
Christmas, so that we more deeply understand the 
significance of this birthday of the Child of Bethlehem. 
a knows how little he can do—but how much we can 
O 

He knows how beautiful the Christmas tree hem- 
locks look—but thinks we ought to remember also the 
unadorned tree of Calvary. He knows that lots of us 
love to make an eager pilgrimage to the manger to see 
a Child—but also that we are not so keen to make a 
pilgrimage later to see the grown Man of Galilee. Isn’t 
it true that we often want to see a babbling child,.but 
do not want to listen to the wise words of a grown man? 
We enjoy legends, but fear the truth. Santa is con- 
tinually reminding us that he never went to the man- 
ger, that he comes from the North, and that he is using 
some beautiful traditions of the Teutonic North simply 
to emphasize the beauty of giving to one another and 
of being happy. But he is always anxious for us to 
realize that it is more important for us to prepare to 
receive the Child than himself. The important thing, 
he emphasizes, is for us all to make it possible for all 


the earth to give back the song which now the angels 
sing! 

The spirit of Santa Claus also shows us that there 
are those to whom Christmas is unreal—to the Herods 
of to-day, and the chief priests, innkeepers and guests, 
the gaping, selfish, merely curious crowds. But there 
are others to whom it is intensely real—to Mary and 
Joseph, to Simeon, to some of the shepherds. 

Christmas— But wait! Both the telephone and 
front door bells are ringing! It’s Santa’s work all 
right! Now I’ve got to stop this rambling, hasty writ- 
ing and start doing some of these things I’ve been 
raving about! Now where did I put that list? And 
what do you do with those bright decorations, any- 
way? And how in the world can you wrap up an odd- 
shaped toy like that one? It’s all angles and ends! And 
look at that costume borrowed from Santa’s local 
workshop! Those whiskers! That ample-sized coat! 
Do I look funny in it? Oh, well, it’s the spirit of the 
thing, anyway! 

Did some one say there was no Santa Claus of 
1932? Well, let that fellow visit us, and we’ll quickly 
set him right! 


Memories of the World War 


XI. Some Days of Decision 
Johannes 


m™|N his last volume of “Our Times” Mark Sullivan 
4; describes graphically how little the people 
of this country sensed what was happening 

gem4} when the Crown Prince and Crown Princess of 
asin, were assassinated at Sarajevo on the morning 
of Sunday, the 28th of June, in the year 1914. When 
the war came at the end of July, we were shocked, 
disillusioned, but not seared, for it did not seem to 
have much of anything to do with us. Looking back, 
it seems incomprehensible that we could have been so 
stupid. Perhaps the fact that in December, 1932, 
after eighteen years contact with the war and its 
consequences, so few of us see the connection between 
war debts and world recovery may throw light on the 
fact of our darkness back there. It does not seem 
possible, either, that we did not sense more clearly 
in those days the effect of personal choices and de- 
cisions upon our own lives. 

One of the things that the United States was most 
interested in early that fall of 1914 was in getting 
stranded Americans home from Europe. Herbert 
Hoover was chairman of the London Committee. My 
friend Ernest P. Bicknell, who was Director General 
of the American Red Cross, made a quick trip to 
Europe with gold, the only currency of value, so as 
to cash American bank and express checks and letters 
of credit. 

Almost immediately the London Emergency 
Committee grew into a Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, with Hoover at the head. He did not see, nor 
did any one else see, where the work that he then 
started was to lead him. 

In New York there was a great charitable or- 
ganization with a capital of a hundred million dollars 
and a charter commanding it to relieve human misery 


without regard to race or sect or clime. That was 
the Rockefeller Foundation. In the years since the 
war it has concentrated on public health measures, 
wiping out yellow fever, hookworm, sleeping sickness, 
malaria, etc. In the World War it took the view of 
private citizens: we must do the emergency job that 
will help save the world. So the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion sent over a commission to Europe to find out 
where it could do the most good, and it borrowed my 
friend Bicknell from the Red Cross because he was 
the outstanding man in this country in emergency 
relief matters. 

All of these events were on a world stage. They 
were things to read about. They had no direct con- 
nection with my life except as I knew a man here or 
there. I was a minister of a little church in Washing- 
ton, intent on getting ready for the next Sunday, 
calling on folks in trouble, attending some citizens’ 
relief meeting for my district, going to the Ladies’ Aid 
and Mission Circle. But I wrote to Bicknell as he 
started off, “If you need me, send for me.” It was 
not quite so presumptuous as it sounds, as I had had 
first-hand contact with public health and relief mat- 
ters in Washington for some years, and had sat with 
Bicknell, ‘the Colonel,” as we now call him, on the 
Board of the Associated Charities. Bicknell did not 
get my letter until he reached Europe and had had a 
look around. He opened it in Rotterdam, Holland, 
at a psychological moment, and immediately cabled: 
“Report Rotterdam Office Belgian Relief. Cable 
answer.” 

In the darkness of a Sunday morning, four o’clock 
it was, January 8, 1915, I went down to answer the 
loud ringing of the front doorbell, and got this cable 
message. I evaded questions as to what it was and 
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went back to bed, but not to sleep. To be honest, I 
had almost forgotten that I had written Bicknell. 
My diary of the day before shows how engrossed I 
was in getting a sermon ready for the fifteenth anni- 
versary of my pastorate, and the day before that, 
New Year’s Day, I was concentrated on a tender tur- 
key that carved easily for our guests, the moderator 
of the church and his wife. Besides, in those days 
I was driving my first Ford and a second-hand Cadillac, 
and I had two dogs, a large house, a parish and a wife. 
Rock Creek Park, and the Soldiers’ Home, and the 
dear little church at Thirteenth and L Streets, and our 
crocuses coming up in January on a sunny bank, were 
far away from mine fields and submarines. 

We talked the cable over at the Sunday morning 
breakfast. The agonies of decision now seem in- 
comprehensible. Probably the emotions of the people 
in the congregation when we told them that we were 
going, seem just as incomprehensible to any who re- 
member now. ‘The psychology of the times was that 
the chief good was to get people out of the European 
maelstrom. Those who voluntarily went back into 
it were regarded as heroes, firemen rushing into burn- 
ing buildings, life-guards putting out in the surf. 

There was in fact nothing that was heroic about 
it, but our decision to go had far-reaching effects 
on my own life. Six months’ service abroad in 1915 
made possible two years’ service abroad when our 
country went into the war. A resignation of the 
pastorate tendered in January, 1915, renewed in June, 
1917, and emphatically rejected both times, was 
accepted in 1918, when it seemed as if I never would 
get home, and when I insisted that for the good of the 
parish some one else must take the helm. The war 
ended my only pastorate, and led me straight into 
the editor’s chair, but that is another story. 

Before church time we decided that we both ought 
to go. My wife had many friends in Europe, spoke 
French and German, and was sure that she could find 
useful employment. The thing that sent a chill over 
me was the thought of taking her over the mine fields. 
But that forenoon we were on the heights. To go 
seemed the only thing to do. We put it officially 
that we never would respect ourselves again if we 
refused to apply our religion when we got a chance. 
In fact many other motives doubtless entered in. 
To the church people it was a bolt out of a clear sky, 
but they rose to it magnificently. We went home 
that noon much set up. But then—that afternoon, 
alone in my snug little study, the old familiar things 
around me, the dogs snoozing at my feet, thinking 
about the ships that had been torpedoed, the floating 
mines! There are only two or three lines about it in 
my diary, but they bring it all back: ‘‘Told the people 
at church about the cable which practically bound me 
to go. Reaction about it this p. m. and both of us 
were horribly blue, and I was afraid also. Hawnte 
demo.” “A wretched night,” the diary says the next 
day. “Gave up going, but Julie braced me up and stif- 
fened my resolution. Cabled Bicknell: ‘Coming 
with wife. Sailing about fifteenth.’ ” 

' Tn the next eleven days under what pressure we 
lived and worked—wills to make, letters to write, 
business affairs to regulate, parish activities to attend 
as if it were for the last time, trustees, Optimist Club, 


Sunday school teachers’ meeting, dentist, callers, 
errands for people with relatives in the war zone, and 
preparation for the final Sunday. The papers had 
it all in by the middle of the week and the telephone 
rang continually. By Thursday night I am glad to say 
that I could set down in my diary: “Alternations in 
mood giving way to a deep conviction of the rightness 
of our decision.” 

Connected with Sunday, Jan. 10, our last Sunday 
in Washington, there are some things which stand out 
among the brightest of my life. 

Toward the close of our morning service, All 
Souls Unitarian Church, worshiping then on the next 
corner, appeared in a body, led by the Rev. Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce. As we had 266 people of our own in at- 
tendance, the Unitarians filled the body of the church 
and siood along the side walls and at the back. Dr. 
Pierce came into the pulpit and made a little address 
of ‘“God-speed and farewell.” I remember only one 
thing that he said. He quoted the words of David 
as recorded in the Book of Samuel: ‘‘But as his part is 
that goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be 
that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall part alike.” 

It was a moving, eloquent appeal to the people 
to stand by while the pastor was away and to bear 
their share of the war load by doing everything pos- 
sible to help us to go with easy minds and clear con- 
science. And he said that the honor of standing by 
the stuff was as great as that of going to the battle. 

Through all the years of our association in liberal 
churches in Washington, this man was a true comrade. 
We worked with different talents, methods and re- 
sults, but in one cause, and we both knew that it was 
one cause. Dr. Pierce has served one church in 
Washington now (December, 1932) almost thirty-two 
years, and he is going stronger than ever. Keen, 
witty, finished, scholarly, friendly, I think of what 
Edward Everett Hale said to me in his gruffest voice: 
“Pierce? He subsoils.”’ For many years first Hale 
and then Pierce served as chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 

Pierce offered to take one or more of our services 
while I was away. Other Protestant ministers of 
Washington volunteered—Congregationalist, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, including 
Randolph McKim, a most conservative Episcopalian, 
and long president of the Episcopal House of Depu- 
ties. As a Universalist I was not a member of the 
ministers’ association, but the ministers acted as if 
I were. More than one said or wrote in ‘substance: 
“We can not go ourselves, but we can help by helping 
you to go.” And the local Universalist ministers, 
Curry, Couden, Powers, Wilgus, filled in every gap. 
Dr. Le Grand Powers especially was a tower of 
strength. 

What my wife wrote of that last Sunday was: 
“The most solemn and impressive day of my life, next 
to my wedding day.” 

We went off feeling that we were making a sacri- 
fice. We came back sure that we must have been 
born under a lucky star to have been given such a 
chance. 

* * * 
The end of man is an action, and not a thought, though it 
were the noblest.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Why Jesus?---A Scientist Answers’ 


Dwight Bradley 


@BIES, frankly, Iam a convinced follower of Jesus. 
You ask whether I say this as a scientist or 
asaman? Idon’t quitesee the difference. 
I am a scientist after a fashion, and I hope 
that lamaman. But I can’t very well divide myself 
into two parts, and say ‘‘Here, this part is scientist,” 
and “There, that part is man.” 

I try to live an integrated life; that is, I try to 
live as a single, simple, harmoniously functioning in- 
dividual. I don’t leave one-half of myself outside 
when I enter my laboratory or class-room, and pick up 
the other half when I go back home at night. I try 
to take my entire self with me everywhere. 

So, when I say that I am a follower of Jesus I 
speak as a man with a scientific bent of mind. My 
mental attitude toward Jesus, as toward everything 
else, including my children, is scientific. But my 
mental attitude is only one aspect of my entire atti- 
tude. I have feelings, also, such as love and en- 
thusiasm. And I have habits of character, such as a 
disposition to be honest and moderately good. Indeed 
I have innumerable traits, some of which I understand, 
and others that are mysterious to me. These all 
lumped together I call myself. And as myself, my 
entire self, I am a follower of Jesus. 

You ask, why Jesus? 

Well, that might be made into a long story. But 
I will try to answer your question as simply and con- 
cisely as I can. Let’s begin with my mental answer, 
my scientific answer, if you please. Then we can 
take up my emotional answer, and my moral answer, 
and soon. But, mind you, those answers aren’t to be 
divided up and separated off from each other. They 
belong decidedly together, and I shall seem to divide 
them only in order to make my answer more clear. 

I shall not try to take you with me too far into 
the intricacies of scientific thought. If you want to 
explore those ranges I advise you to read some of the 
more popular scientific books, like Sir James Jeans’ 
“The Mysterious Universe,’ or Eddington’s classic, 
“The Nature of the Physical World.” There are a 
lot more I could suggest to you, and if you are in- 
terested we can talk about them later. There is a 
fine little book published two or three years ago called 
“Science in Search of God,” by Kirtley Mather, which 
is very suggestive. In fact, the bibliography is quite 
extensive now. An article by Prof. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton in arecent number of the Yale Review is well worth 
reading also. But more of that later. ; 

All that I want to do now is to paint in a little 
background on which to build up for you my picture 
of Jesus. 

I see the universe as a great process in which 
certain forces are working out toward a definite end. 
Our senses put us in touch with that process through 
eyesight, hearing and so forth. Our bodies are a part 


*A chapter from the first draft of an unpublished work, 
“Why Jesus?” where Mr. Bradley creates the characters of 
college girls and boys, scientists, mystics, taxi-drivers, journalists, 
and others, who answer the question he raises. 


of the process along with the rest of the world, both 
animate and inanimate. Nothing is outside of it, in 
fact. Rock crystals and plants and planets and elec- 
trons are all parts of it. 

We know something about this process and we are 
gradually learning more. The various branches of 
science are devoted to the study of certain phases of it: 
biology and astronomy and chemistry and geology 
and the rest. 

But what we know about the great process is 
nothing compared to what we don’t know about it. 
We may never know all about it—at least so long as 
we are limited to our present equipment for knowing. 

There is one particular aspect of the process which 
we are aware of but which is far beyond the reach of 
our understanding. This is the personal aspect of it. 
We are conscious of being individual personalities 
and we aré conscious of other personalities around us. 
We are conscious also of the activity of personalities 
and of the results of their activity. What we call 
civilization, with its inventions and machinery and 
organization and art, its cities and its means of trans- 
portation and communication—railroads, automobiles, 
steamships, airplanes, telephones and radios—these 
are all the result of the activity of personalities. So 
also are language and moral customs and music and 
architecture and systems of education. So also is 
war. And so also is medicine and surgery and sani- 
tation. 

Personalities are responsible for all those things. 
Personalities have taken the raw material of the 
physical universe and have created or perverted these 
things out of it. War I shall say is one of the chief 
perversions which men have made out of the world’s 
raw material. 

This creative (or perverse) activity of personalities 
is part of the great process that I spoke of, the process 
that seems to be working out toward a certain definite 
end or toward certain definite ends. 

We have tried to gain an understanding of this 
personal process by a branch of science called psychol- 
ogy. It can be honestly said that some progress has 
been made. But at the present time there is so much 
disagreement between psychologists themselves that 
most of us had better wait awhile longer before we 
decide to accept any final conclusion. I myself am 
inclined toward what is known as the gestalt psychology, 
but I am reserving judgment. There is much in the 
Freudian theory, and in the psychology of Behavior- 
ism, which must be reckoned with before we reach 
a definite certainty, if ever indeed we do reach such a 
certainty. The wiser course is to keep an open mind 
and await developments. 

Meanwhile, though, we are conscious of the ac- 
tivity of personalities; and we can properly say that in 
the great universal process personality is playing a 
part—and an important part, as well. 

Now, I myself, as well as a great many scientists 
of the highest eminence, believe that what we have 
called personality is not limited merely to human be- 
ings, but extends throughout the entire universe. It 
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seems to be true that the great universal process 1s 
in some mysterious way being directed by a Universal 
Personality whom we call God. 

I simply have not time or space here to offer all 
the evidences that we seem to find for belief in such a 
Universal or Cosmic Personality. But I can assure 
you that the evidences are not Jacking. I shall simply 
say here that the activity of personal forces in the 
universe is becoming increasingly plain to scientific 
research as time goes on. The most recent develop- 
ments in physics take us apparently right out face to 
face with the fact that either we must abandon our 
efforts to explain the physical world, or we must take 
for granted the activity of intelligence in its creation 
and on-going. I, for one, choose the latter course. 
To me it seems the more intelligent one. 

The picture that I have, therefore, of the uni- 
verse we live in is a picture of a vast process in which 
Personality and personalities play a decisive or de- 
termining part. The picture is, I admit, not complete. 
It needs a lot of fillimg in. And I am tremendously 
interested in trying to fill it in here and there as much 
as I can. 

If my picture is at all correct, I can go on to ex- 
plain it a little. Here is this great universal process 
that is directed by Cosmic Personality, or God. But 
it is not wholly or absolutely under His direction. 
He has, for some reason which I do not pretend to 
comprehend, but which I believe is a good and suf- 
ficient one, given over some part in the direction of His 
process to personalities called human beings. In other 
words, we men and women here on this planet have a 
share in God’s vast plan. We can help it or we can 
hinder it. We may live creatively or we may live 
perversely. It is given us, as personalities, to choose 
whether to co-operate in the process or to oppose it. 
We can not be neutral, however. We can not be mere- 
ly cogs in the machine. We must either work for it 
or work against it. We are personalities and belong, 
therefore, to the personal department of the Cosmos. 

Here is where I think Jesus comes into the picture. 
He is to me the supreme revelation of Cosmic Person- 
ality in the process of universal development. 

Perhaps I can make what I mean more clear by 
an illustration. 

As a child grows up in our modern world he be- 
comes accustomed from infancy to the electric light. 
The room he is born in is lighted by electricity. As 
soon as he is conscious of anything he is conscious of 
the light bulb in his nursery which at night flashes on. 
After awhile he learns how to turn on the light for 
himself. But up to this time he has no idea of that 
light beyond the fact that by pushing something or 
by pulling something he or his mother or his nurse 
can make the light shine. 

As he grows older he learns that there is some- 
thing called ‘‘electricity’’ which makes the light shine. 
And then one day he hears about Edison. So he is 
brought face to face with a new fact, namely, that a 
great inventor named Thomas Alva Edison is re- 
sponsible for all the electric lights in the world. He 
becomes interested in Mr. Edison and perhaps decides 
tren and there that he himself will some day be an 
inventor also. Thus, finally, the light in his room is 
humanized or personalized. The boy knows that 


electric lights are not just part of nature like sun- 
shine. They are the result of human activity. They 
have been made by men. Unless men had made them 
they would never have been. 

All this growth in understanding has led from a 
naive taking-for-granted of electric illumination as a 
fact of nature to a growing realization that such things 
are made possible by the work of people, personalities 
like Edison. 

Just so, the growth of human understanding has 
led to a growing realization that the universe, too, is 
the result of personal activity. This, I believe, is the 
beginning of religion. . 

But the ideas which men have had of the personal 
factor in the universe are at first vague or fantastic, 
just as the boy’s idea of Edison is at first very incom- 
plete and inaccurate. Itis only through long experience 
that the race has come to more mature and satisfac- 
tory conceptions of God. In fact even yet a great 
many people have ideas of God that are as childish as 
would be those of the average seven year old boy about 
Edison. 

I hold that Jesus gave to the world its greatest 
and most “grown-up” conception of God, the Cosmic 
Person. He did this, not mainly by telling about God, 
or by merely describing the great process. He did 
it by living a life that was completely creative and 
was, therefore, the kind of life that God would neces- 
sarily live if He were a man. 

Others before Jesus had gained a rather complete 
idea of the universal process and God’s part in it— 
and man’s part as well. Men, for instance, like the 
Hebrew prophets—Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah. 
And the author of the Psalms. And Plato the 
Greek. 

But no one had ever lzved it until Jesus lived it. 
No one has ever fully lived it since Jesus, although 
many have tried to do so by the help of his example 
and inspiration. 

Just as Edison lived the life of an inventive 
wizard, so Jesus lived the life of a perfect or creative 
personality. And just as the boy in our illustration 
came to understand the part that Edison played in 
making electric lights, so may we all come to under- 
stand the part that God plays in the universal process, 
by learning about Jesus. 

That is what I mean when I say that Jesus is the 
revelation of Cosmic Personality. He reveals God 
because he lived God. 

Yet that is not all that Jesus reveals. He reveals 
human personality also. He shows us what man is 
capable of being or becoming, because he was a real 
flesh-and-blood man. He shows us not only the part 
God plays in the great process, he shows us the part 
that man can play as well. 

In Jesus, as I regard ‘1im, t 1e Cosmie Person and 
human personality come together in complete unity or 
integration. You can say, I think with propriety, 
that Jesus reveals what God would necessarily be like 
if God were a man;and he reveals also what man 
would be like if man were God. 

I have heard recently some reference made to a 
belief in what is called “a Christ-like God.” I think 
that such a belief is entirely appropriate. But I think 
it is equally appropriate to believe in a “God-like 
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Christ.’” I see little or no difference except in the 
way of saying it. 

i» Here, then, is the great process in which per- 
sonality plays the decisive or directive part. Here are 
human personalities who have a personal stake in that 
process. Here, also, is Cosmic Personality, who is the 
chief factor in the process. And here, finally, is a 
personality so perfectly personal that he is com- 
pletely at one with the Cosmic Person, and yet so 
perfectly human that he is completely at one with 
humanity. In him are met the Supreme Directive 
Personal Factor in the entire universe, and the asso- 
ciated personal factors in the part of the universe 
where human beings live. 

Do you wonder, then, that I am a follower of 
Jesus? 

You may say, to be sure, that I am mistaken. 
You may thoroughly disagree with me. That is your 
right. It may even be your duty, if your thinking 
leads you to other conclusions. I have no desire to 
persuade you against your own better judgment. I 
merely state the case as I see it. 

' So far I have been speaking as a scientist—as a 
very poor scientist, you may insist. But according to 
my scientific judgment, what I have been saying is 
true. You must judge for yourself whether or not my 
reasoning is according to the facts. 

Now let me speak as a man of feeling. 
tionally, if you lke. 

Frankly, Jesus appeals to me as no other person 
has ever appealed to me. If he were living on the 
earth at the present time, and I were fortunate enough 
to meet him, I know that I should be drawn to him at 
once. I like men of his sort. There is something 
about persons of his type that calls out my almost 
impulsive response. 

I should rather be a man like Jesus, if I had to 
choose, than be the greatest scientist in the world. 
I should rather be like him than to discover a law that 
should revolutionize the entire course of scientific 
thought. If I could do both—that’s another matter. 
I love my work and I am ambitious to reach as high a 
position in my field as my abilities permit. But if I 
could choose whether to be completely like Jesus or 
to become greater than Newton or Einstein, I should 
choose the former. 

That shows how strongly I feel. You may 
suggest that my feeling has led me to create a mental 
picture of Jesus that will justify the feeling. That 
is called “rationalizing.” Perhaps I have “ration- 
alized” Jesus, but I doubt it. I aminclined to believe 
that my feeling for him is at least partly the result of 
my conception of him and his place in the cosmic 
process. I am strengthened in this belief by the fact 
that a great many others, whose intellectual integrity 
I respect, have felt about Jesus as strongly as I feel. 
I do not believe that these men may justly be accused 
of “rationalizing.” Why can not one with equal 
justification charge those who sneer at Jesus with 
“rationalizing” their disbelief in him? As a rule, 
these critics of Jesus and these skeptics about God, 
are men of honest conviction whose mental processes 
lead them to different conclusions from those of the 
persons who follow Jesus and believe in God. elo me 
it seems entirely absurd to be forever belittling the 


Emo- 


opinions of those who disagree with us by claiming that 
their intellectual processes are merely a process of 
“rationalization.” It throws the entire intellectual 
life into the discard, and substitutes for it a complex 
of ‘emotional drives.”” Such a reductio ad absurdum 
of cynical world-weariness betokens a serious loss 
of morale among the so-called “‘intelligentsia.”’ 

My feeling about Jesus I therefore regard as being 
founded on solid fact. Were it not I should con- 
scientiously seek to eradicate it. This I should do 
because I desire above all other things to live an inte- 
erated life. I refuse to follow fancies. I refuse to 
love that which is irrational or unreal. But on the 
other hand I give myself whole-heartedly to that 
which seems to me both real and rational, and which 
at the saime time calls out the response of my feelings. 
Jesus answers these qualifications. He is real to me. 
I regard my conception of him as being rational. 
And I love him. 

Let me add now two other things. I want to 
speak of the moral values that I find in Jesus, and then 
to suggest the esthetic appeal that he has for me. 

I can almost agree with what the preacher has 
written in his answer to your question, when he says 
in effect that even if Jesus were a destructive force or 
an evil influence he would still have to love and follow 
him. I can almost agree—but not quite. 

If Jesus were an evil or immoral influence he 
would not be Jesus. I see what the parson means, but 
I think he has let himself be tempted to indulge in 
hyperbole. He means that Jesus possesses so strong 
a power over him emotionally that, no matter whether 
his power were for good or evil, it would be irresistible. 

Yes and no. Yes—granting that an immoral 
Jesus could continue to possess the same irresistible 
power. But I think that we can not grant that. The 
power of Jesus, as the revelation of God and man in 
complete unity, would disappear just so soon as he 
ceased to be such a revelation. I think that the 
parson would immediately lose interest in Jesus if he 
should find that Jesus had changed in character. I 
shall explain why I think so. 

It is in the moral realm that Jesus stands su- 
preme. His revelation is a moral revelation. He 
shows that the great universal process is directed 
by a moral Person, which is the same as showing that 
personality is itself moral unless perverted to destruc- 
tive ends. He shows, also, that the development of 
human personality is a moral growth. In other words, 
personality is inherently good unless twisted out of 
its natural state. 

My own sometimes shaky moral foundations are 
strengthened by Jesus. What is more, he extends my 
understanding of what morality actually is. From 
him I learn that a creative personality is one which 
works toward the concrete upbuilding of justice and 
good will in that part of the universe where he lives. 
This effort takes in all relationships of persons. It is 
not confined to the building of individual character. 
It includes the economic and political practises of 
men. It includes interracial and international rela- 
tions. It has to do with business and industry and 
politics. It has something definite to say about wage- 
scales, hours of labor, the greed for profit, and war. 
Nothing escapes its influence. This I learn from 
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Jesus, and from him I learn to pit myself as a creative 
personality against the prevailing social evils, as well 
as against individual unrighteousness. So much 
then for Jesus as a stimulus to moral endeavor. I 
have passed over this aspect of his influence somewhat 
rapidly, I realize. But I regard it as being of tremen- 
dous importance and consequence. 

As my final point, I should like to speak of Jesus 
as an inspiration to my appreciation of the beautiful. 
Here I am wholly and enthusiastically in accord with 
the parson. 

Jesus was not an artist in the ordinary sense of 
that word. That is he was not a sculptor or a painter 
or an architect or a composer of music. He was per- 
haps, technically, an artist in the use of words. His 
parables, for example, are marvels of beauty in literary 
structure and form. But it would be straining rather 
too far to try to make a case for Jesus as a formal 
artist. 

His esthetic influence has been, rather, of a more 
subtle sort. His life was beautiful. Is there any art 
more perfect than the art of perfect living? Tennyson 
speaks of “the loveliness of perfect deeds.” That is 


it. The most consummate of all loveliness lies there. 

But even more significant, it may be, is the effect 
of Jesus’ life upon the artistic history of the race. 
When one stops to think of the masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, of sculpture, of painting, of music, and of 
literature that have, as it were, streamed from Jesus 
as the source of inspiration, he can not help being 
astonished at it. Jesus has aroused the creative 
forces in human personality to produce a marvelous 
art. The art is, of course, one of the manifestations of 
creative personal activity at work in the cosmic proc- 
ess. To the lover and student of nature, God is the 
Supreme Artist. Was it not St. Augustine who ex- 
claimed, “O God, who hast made the world so beauti- 
ful!’ The saint could see this. So can the scientist. 
So can any one who has been touched by the spirit of 
creative life. For to create at all is to create beauty. 
The forms vary but the beauty lies in them all. 

Well, I’ve spoken long enough. And so I shall 
merely repeat what I said when I began. 

Yes, frankly, I am a convinced follower of Jesus. 
Whether I am justified or not in my devotion to him 
you must decide for yourself. 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXXII. 


The Noise and the Voice 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains . . . . but the Lord was not in 
the wind; and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake; and after the earth- 
quake a fire: but the Lord was not in the fire; and after 
the fire a still, small voice. 1 Kings 19:12. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night, shall not cease. Genesis 8 : 22. 


I. The Noise 


é am) E have again passed through our great na- 

@ & | tional quadrennial disturbance. It has 
S&B) been a period of “noise’—that kind of 

MOr@S noise which is often the most disquieting 
of all, the vibrations set up by the human voice, now 
amplified to a terrible degree by the device of modern 
science. Never before have so many persons heard 
the voice of their President and his opponent. Not 
only have their voices, and the voices of all campaign 
speakers, been carried into homes and stations, to be 
heard simultaneously by millions, but vast audiences, 
formerly too large to hear a speaker, have been able 
to hear him as easily as if in a small room. 

Some of this noise has been made to good pur- 
pose. It has been instructive, even illuminating, 
sometimes inspiring. But much of it has been mis- 
informing and deceptive. Many of the campaign 
speeches merited Macheth’s definition of life—‘‘A 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.”’ Again we have been led to believe, tem- 
porarily, that which we know is not true—that in 
electing a President we are electing a powerful ruler, 
who can, if he will, fulfil all the promises he made. 
Again, both candidates have made promises which 
they knew they could not keep, and which implied 


in the President far more power than he possesses. 
Again we have become victims of the delusion that a 
new President and a new Congress can, if they will, 
remove the depression, restore prosperity, repeal 
sections of the Constitution, and change the laws of 
eed and physiology, merely by redefining a 
word. 

But now the noise has subsided. The fevered 
atmosphere of election night and the day following 
has vanished. The whirlwind, earthquake and fire 
have aroused, even terrified us. Now that they have 
subsided it is time for us to do what the Prophet did. 
He heard a still, small voice, and he wrapped his face 
in his mantle, and stood in the door of his eave to hear 
what God had to say. It is well for us to give thought 
and attention to issues which lie far deeper than 
those about which the campaign raged. 

Let us here, in this quiet place this morning, a 
place dedicated to the worship of God, a place where 
prejudice and passion and superficiality should be at 
their lowest, listen to the high voice of reason and of 
God. Here God has larger opportunity for speaking to 
us than when we are in the noisier walks of life. I 
dare not claim that my voice is His. I dare hope that 
what I have to say may make you receptive to the 
Voice of God when He speaks to you. 


II. The Voice 


First of all, the voice of reason and common 
sense tells us that we have not made any fundamental 
changes. We have not changed the seasons. Year 
in and year out we are more dependent upon the 
promise of God, that seedtime and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, shall not cease, than upon 
any promises, however sincerely made or faithfully 
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kept, by political parties. A few inches less of rain 
may bring famine and despair to one of the most 
important of all classes, the farmers. A few inches 


‘ more rain than normal may again send the Father of 


Waters on the rampage, bringing death and disaster, 
even carrying away the fertile soil and the entire equip- 
ment of large farms. A few degrees of abnormal cold, 
sending the temperature below zero, would increase 
our unsolved problems of relief to such proportions 
that suffering beyond our power to alleviate, and 
death beyond our power to prevent, would become 
widespread. Let me remind you that in the funda- 
mental enterprise of agriculture, the farmer, who feeds 
us all and supplies indispensable raw materials for 
our comfort and prosperity, is dependent upon the 
providence of God for 95 per cent of his success. All 
that the entire Federal Department of Agriculture 
can do is to make the farmer more efficient in con- 
tributing the 5 per cent which is his utmost part in the 
process. Not yet have we reached the stage where 
the President and Congress can say, ‘‘Let there be 
crops,”’ and crops will be. Nor have we any power 
over the life in the sea, except by wise laws, well ad- 
ministered, to conserve the abundance which God has 
supplied. Even if through the gift of miracles Congress 
could regulate the elements and the bounty of nature 
perfectly to our need, we could hardly ask that the 
power behind the gift should allow our Congress to 
affect the climate and seasons of far-flung lands whose 
entire co-operation we must now have, if God is to 
answer our prayer for daily bread. 

How utterly dependent we are upon the mainte- 
nance of law and order in the universe! Gravitation 
must continue to operate. The chemist must have a 
perfectly dependable order; and so must all who work 
with any sort of material towards definite ends and 
ministries. There are no Joshuas in the presidential 
chair or in the seats of Congress, to bid sun and 
moon stand still. 

It is extremely improbable that the change in ad- 
ministration in Washington will increase honesty, un- 
selfishness and public spirit in the land, or decrease 
greed, graft and anti-social tendencies. This would 
be just as true were Republicans succeeding Demo- 
crats. A political party may do much, or little, to 
curb and restrict predatory wealth, or predatory 
poverty, or predatory patriotism (?), but it can not 
remove the motives in which they originate. All over 
the land honest and able public servants, valuable 
through experience, will be discharged because they 
are Republicans, just as Democrats of the same caliber 
would be discharged had Republicans followed Demo- 
crats. Neither party, in this respect, ever puts the 
public welfare first, or acts with any degree. of the 
wisdom and common sense which a business corpora- 
tion would exercise in less important affairs. 

Racial and religious differences and antagonisms 
will hardly be abated by the new Administration. 
Happily for us there is never a candidate or a party 
pledged to expel or exterminate the Jews, to dis- 
franchise the Roman Catholics and confiscate their 
propery, or to draw the color line more sharply than 
already drawn. Fortunately under the new Adminis- 
tration as under the old, noble endeavors of men of 
all parties, races and creeds towards the abolition of 


the most un-American and un-Christian of all attitudes 
and actions (racial and religious prejudice) will go 
steadily forward. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans can change 
the moral law or interfere with its operation. Still 


- will they that sow to the flesh reap corruption; and 


they that sow to the Spirit reap life eternal. Still 
will it be true that, though hand join in hand, the 
wicked will not go unpunished. A President may or 
may not remove a corrupt official. He can not re- 
move his corrupt nature. Congress may or may not 
unseat an unfit member. It can not unseat the un- 
fitness. Goodness and badness are not the peculiar 
characteristics of parties, but of individuals. The 
most important thing for me to know about you is not 
how you voted, but how you act, when I meet you in 
all the relationships of citizens. 

Our domestic relationships will remain unaffected. 
Young men and young women will continue to fall in 
love, to get married, to rear children. They will 
strive to make the world better for them than it has 
been for their parents. Neighborliness and friend- 
ship will still continue. The things money can not 
buy, the estates wealth can not acquire or poverty 
take away, will be wholly unaffected by political 
changes. 

Neither the party now in power, nor the one to 
follow it, can do very much to cure a system of in- 
dustry and economics, and our political practises, 
which the most expert observers, as well as the stub- 
born facts, pronounce incurable. We may be sure 
that for the next four years we shall be dealing most 
ineffectively (so far as the federal government is con- 
cerned) with such problems as our municipal and 
state governments present; just as we have failed to 
deal with them effectively in the past, under either 
party. The stock market will rise and fall, bringing 
ruin to some and disaster to all, no matter if a few pull 
out in time to avoid the recurrent crashes. When one 
of the ablest of Presidents champions, in one breath, 
the “American system,” and in the next tells us that 
we have had fifteen major depression in a century, he 
reveals the existence of a problem of failure utterly 
beyond solution under any existing system. (He 
reminds me of the mother who said that no one could 
tell her anything about bringing up children; hadn’t 
she “‘buried”’ five of them?) 

No party, in four years or forty, can ruin us ut- 
terly, and no party will, or can, bring us into unparal- 
leled prosperity. The causes of this world-wide depres- 
sion are so many, and so interrelated, that the wisest 
and ablest of men, when they are honest, confess 
ignorance and impotence. How ignorant and foolish 
we are, then, when we charge the depression to the 
party temporarily in power, and expect salvation from 
the party which will succeed it. 

Thank God that, under any party, good men and 
good women will do more for us than any party ever 
did. Thank God that, though sorely crippled, our 
public school system and our opportunities for higher 
education will continue. Thank God that the church, 
at home and abroad, will continue its indispensable 
ministries and influence. Thank God that most of us 
still admire the righteousness which exalts a nation, 
and abhor the sin which is a reproach to any people. 
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The Voice asks searching questions of us all. It 
asks just what we, individually, are; just what we, 
individually, are doing to promote the general welfare. 
It asks us just what we would do, had we the power 
and the opportunities which adhere to public office, 
to political influence, or to the possession of wealth. 
It asks what we would do were we able to have a 
monopoly. I sometimes say that I could tell you 
whether the country is safe or not, if you would tell 
me what the price of gasoline or foodstuffs would be 
to-morrow, were you in absolute control and had the 
power to fix the price. It is a rude question. But 
there is no impropriety in introducing it here. I have 
known men, I do know men, who could be trusted 
absolutely with any conceivable power. I rather 
think that one whom I do not know, who refused re- 
cently to grant a monopoly on a process for irradiating 
‘cereals, thereby refusing at least a million dollars, 
could be trusted with complete control of our food sup- 
plies. Iam quite sure that the many notable men who 
have been ‘‘too busy to make money,” and whose 
only passion has been to serve mankind, could be 
trusted with great power. I do believe that there 
are men as reluctant to patent an industrial process 
or a new discovery for their own profit, as is the medical 
profession as a whole to profit by a discovery in medi- 
cine and turn it to private gain. The supremely 
important question is not who is President, or who is 
in Congress, but how many unselfish, public-spirited, 
socially-minded, passionately just men and women 
there are in the United States, in our own state, our 
own city, on our own street. 

This brings us to the really fundamental issue: 
not the only fact of importance, but one so important 
that all others are relatively unimportant. The su- 
preme need of our country, greatly though we need 
more wisdom, greater intelligence, and almost revo- 
lutionary changes in the economic order, is the need 
of Christian character in its citizens. It needs men 
and women actuated by those motives which have 
their springs in a love of man, generated by a love of 
God. We need righteousness in the individual, and 
such righteousness that in all his hu nan relationships 
it will function just as effectively as in his private life. 

I said ‘‘Christian character,” for it is that type of 
character which usually springs from Christian faith 
and influences. But it has other springs, also. In 
the three thousand years ending about half a century 
ago, eleven of the great living religions of the world 
were born. Every one of them arose in the Orient. 
Every one of them came through the response of 
Asiatic peoples to the voice of God or the need of man. 
Many of them originated with the colored races. The 
greatest of them all, the greatest two, originated in 
the Jewish race. We owe everything that we value 
most to that great race which gave us our idea of God, 
our Holy Bible, and even Jesus Christ himself. It is 
most significant that every one of these eleven great 
religions exalts personal righteousness, though some 
are less exacting than others in demanding it. We 
find, occasionally, men without religious faith who 
derive high and worthy motives and incentives else- 
where. (But it is extremely improbable that they 
would have found them had not most men been re- 
ligious.) 


For us, here in the United States of America, 
here as a people whom Abraham Lincoln always con- 
ceived as “a nation under God,” there is nothing to be 
compared in importance with the attainment and 
practise of Christian character. There is no place 
where we may experience and nourish those motives 
which arise from it so surely as in the church and 
the church school. 

“Oh, you say, “we need so much more. What 
more distressing and disastrous than a man with an 
uneducated conscience following it to wrong ends?” 
You tell me that not only goodness, but intelligence, 
is necessary, and you remind me that “the worst of 
madmen 1s a saint run mad.”’ All of this I grant you. 
But I remind you that the greater offenders against 
the public welfare have not been ignorant and foolish 
saints (who seldom acquire power or influence on a 
large scale), but highly educated and cunning sinners. 
I would remind you that our danger is not so much 
from gangsters who rob banks openly, as from finan- 
ciers who wreck banks deliberately, or through de- 
fective morality. We are in danger not so much from 
bootleggers as from their patrons. 

Give me a President and a Congress unanimously 
and passionately devoted to faith in the universal 
Fatherhood of God, and the universal brotherhood of 
man, and to following Jesus Christ as a way in life 
and through it, and I will risk any man or any party 
that could cone@zivably reach Washington. Give me 
a President, a Congress and a people absolutely com- 
mitted to putting first things first, human welfare 
above private or party advantage, human values 
above material values, to obeying the Ten Command- 
ments and practising the Golden Rule, and I shall care 
very little indeed under which political banner they 
rally, for they will live first as citizens, friends and 
brothers, and last of all as partisans. 

As you “wrap your mantle about you” and stand 
still, after all the tumult, do you hear that still, small 
voice at all? Will you obey it? Will you obey it? 
If not, we are doomed to disaster, if not to extinction 
asanation. If yes, we are on the way forward, upward 
and even out of, permanently out of, the “little sys- 
tems”’ of our day. 

After all, it is not knowledge alone which saves a 
people, but vision. It is still true, as it was more than 
twenty centuries ago, that where there is no vision the 
people perish. We are sure that our national welfare 
is quite dependent upon our government. Let us see 
with equal clearness that international welfare, involv- 
ing every one of us, and the entire world, is also at stake. 

* * * 
PEACE ON EARTH 

Shepherds there were who in the fields by night 

Kept watch, not wisting that a chorus bright 

Of angels would to them the news convey— 

The dawning of the world’s most potent day. 

Countless the nights of darkness and of fear 

The world has watched through, but the message clear 

Of prophets, martyrs, saints, and poets brought 

The healing word for which it blindly sought. 

Visions from God—through men must come the word, 

Till the whole earth to action deeply stirred 

From war and dread and hatred wins release, 

And hails once more as King the Prince of Peace. 

Helen Wieand Cole. 
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The Answer of a Confident Humanist 
Edwin H. Wilson 


Mr. Wilson writes in protest against an editorial 
and an article in the Christian Leader. He writes like 
a Christian gentleman, and the deep note of sincerity is 
moving. If we try to share his experience as we read 
this article we may find ourselves blessed by one whose 
views we oppose. 
F The Editor. 


meetS | read the editorial in the Christian Leader of 

: November 26 and the article in the same 
issue by Dr. Dwight Bradley, both dealing 

Boas with my article in the Meadville Journal en- 
titled “The Use and Abuse of Words in Developing 
Religious Experience,” I was reminded of the man who 
tried to see the world through a gun-barrel. Both 
have so narrowed their attention upon one illustration 
in the article that they have failed to see the setting 
of the illustration, or to answer the main points in the 
article. To tear an experience out of its context as 
they have done seems to me to be questionable method. 

The instance they seized upon was an experience 
of mine which took place during my emotional transfer 
from theism to humanism. I said that “long after 
the pendulum of my thought and feelings had swung 
away from theism” the Lord’s Prayer “inculcated 
without choice on my part before I was five years old, 
continued to thrust itself into my consciousness.” 
Then, I said, ‘‘in self-defense, I adopted the expedient 
of saying over the nomenclature of the Lewis machine- 
gun whenever the prayer arose in my inner life.” I 
added, what neither critic repeats, that accordingly 
“T do not mean to be unsympathetic toward those 
who love the challenged materials, because I under- 
stand the emotional situation they face.” 

Obviously, before a person has a right to be in- 
dignant toward or unsympathetic with the experience 
I quoted, he must consider what I was trying to bring 
out in using it, and how it happened to take place long 
before in my inner life. I admit that I hesitated be- 
fore publishing the incident. When I gave the talk 
at the Western Conference I had no such misgivings. 
I knew the men to whom I was talking and they knew 
me. One of them, a leading Unitarian theist, said 
afterwards what I cherish as a desirable ideal if not 
altogether a fact, that I had shown intellectual man- 
ners in the talk and had been considerate of those with 
whom I disagreed. This statement demonstrates the 
spirit of the address. It was not meant to be shock- 
ing or smart. I was seriously endeavoring to show 
the need for making the words we use more than 
empty platitudes and for getting away from the endless 
task of redefining old words that are out of harmony 
with the new world view. I knew in relating the 
particular incident in question that the men present 
would not for a moment think that it had grown 
out of irreverence for what is so close to the worship- 
ing Christian, the Lord’s Prayer. In publishing the 
incident for a Meadville group I assumed the same 
mutual tolerance. Nor do I believe that these two 
writers in the Christian Leader singled out this instance 
merely as a matter of tactics; that they studied their 
opponent, and then, rather than meeting him in the 


open field of argument on main issues, located his 
Achillean tendon and aimed thereat what they meant 
to be a death blow. I believe rather that their answer 
illustrates the point I was, in part, making by use of 
the illustration, that our emotions became irrationally 
attached to words such as those of the Lord’s Prayer, 
irrespective of their meaning. 

Just what was I trying to do by use of an ex- 
perience? I sought to illustrate the transferability 
of emotional attitudes from one set of ideas ground in 
by early training to another set of ideas. There was 
no particular significance to my use of the nomencla- 
ture of the Lewis machine-gun except that, like the 
Lord’s Prayer, it belonged to a past that I had left 
behind. I was at the time a pronounced pacifist who 
had once been in the army, and I still am a pacifist. 
Perhaps there was some hidden connection between 
the two that I did not realize. I recall that my 
first military training took place when I drilled in a 
church as a member of the Boys’ Brigade, and that 
the Lord’s Prayer prefaced the drill. Both sets of 
words had been learned by rote memory. Both had 
lost their original meaning and validity for me. Both 
continued an emotional hold on me and were painful. 
They lingered as automatic verbalisms. It was not 
an entirely rational experience, but who is entirely 
rational? I feel sure that many a thinker these days 
finds himself in a comparable plight; that is, emo- 
tionally wedded to words from which he is inteliectual- 
ly divorced. 

There is accordingly no apology to be made for the 
use of the incident as an illustration. Nor for the ex- 
perience itself. What was I trying to do? Simply to 
maintain my spiritual and intellectual integrity. Two 
things I had been taught. in the Unitarian churches 
with which I had been connected. One was the idea 
of a loving Father God. The other was the idea that 
nothing is more sacred than truth, and that nothing 
should be more intolerable to a religious person than 
to have to say with his lips, or in his heart, what he 
does not sincerely believe. At the time of the ex- 
perience which they so obviously misinterpret as 
unworthy and degrading, these two teachings were at 
war in my consciousness, as inevitably they must be 
for many thinkers who take the pursuit of truth and 
sincerity seriously. 

Consider the situation. On the one hand I had 
been taught a dynamic method of growth, that the 
freedom of the truth is not less than the duty to follow 
the truth wherever it takes one, even if to do so means 
to leave behind long loved thoughts. On the other 
hand I had been taught a static doctrine, the idea of a 
personal Father God. This had been inculeated in me, 
not only through the Lord’s Prayer, but through other 
scriptures and teachings. It was and is a theological 
dogma, unsupported by verifiable evidence, which it 
is necessary ot accept by an emotional leap, and which, 
as history has shown, is open to endless controversy. 
It is an idea which I feel for increasing numbers of 
people must seem out of harmony with the modern 
world view. 
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Dr. Bradley wants to keep the Lord’s Prayer be- 
cause he wants to soar. I had to leave it behind be- 
cause it was a limiting, inadequate expression of the 
world which kept me from soaring into the mysteries 
of man and the heavens which scientific research has 
revealed. To me the attributes of personality, ap- 
plied to the vast reality which is the creative process 
and source of our being, seem finite and restricting. 
They are too limited adequately to symbolize the 
universe I experience. Reason, will, consciousness, 
mind, are apparently late arrivals in the cosmic 
scheme. That which has produced them, that to 
which human personality must ultimately make ad- 
justment, is to me more reasonably, and from what 
evidence I have, impersonal. 

Hence came my effort to drive out one set of 
no longer valid words with another set of words which 
were even less valid. I can appreciate the beauty of 
the Lord’s Prayer. I see nothing beautiful in the 
other. To-day both belong to a buried and happily 
distant past as far as my inner experience is concerned. 
To-day other words come to me, as did the Lord’s 
Prayer, in my moments of joy or sorrow, of gratefulness 
or despair, of fear or pain or joy. It may be the 
Salutation of the Dawn which greets me on awakening. 
It may be Markham’s ‘We men of earth have here 
the stuff of paradise; we have enough... .” I find 
that life takes on a new, a more challenging and more 
secure meaning exactly in proportion as I leave behind 
the emotional experience of theism, as long before 
I left behind its ideology. I am learning that the 
field of attention within which it is possible for a 
man to focus his devotion is limited, and that for a 
man to accept the perspective of the theist is inevit- 
ably to belittle the life of man. It seems to me that 
theism has always robbed man to pay its theology; 
that the desire for escape, for soaring in the theist 
way, has automatically dwarfed the values of the 
here and now. A value which needs supernatural 
sanctions lo validate it is manifestly when so considered 
less than when it stands alone. 

I am of a second generation of humanists, a 
generation which has had to outgrow the first violent 
reactions against theology, which sees the human 
meaning and value of the old theologies, and at the 
same time is well on its way to a new type of religious 
experience. Dr. Bradley does not need to be sorry 
for me, nor need he ever expect I shall say again “My 
Father.”’ Nor shall I permit myself to be sorry for 
him or to hope that he has to go through the transition 
I endured. Isn’t it enough for us both to recognize 
that our needs and problems are at different stages 
in the drift of contemporaneous experience? Isn’t 
it enough to recognize that we have different religious 
experiences without saying that one or the other is 
superior? He has his experience, which is for him 
presumably necessary, valid, sincere. I have mine, 
which is now definite, firm, exalting, compelling of 
loyalty and replete with satisfaction. Already I feel 
so thoroughly and joyfully at home in my “new tem- 
ple” that such struggles as that which I cited seem 
but a weird and unhappy nightmare. 

My parents and my Sunday school teachers 
doubtless meant well and did what they felt best for me. 
They did not dream that they were laying the founda- 
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tions for one of the most painful conflicts of my life. 
But the experience is one that should make those re- 
sponsible for the religious education of liberal young 
people hesitate a long time before they consciously 
repeat the process of inculcating theological ideas in 
minds that one day will have to substitute the scien- 
tific attitude and method of thought for the wish- 
thinking of the theologian. When the inevitability 
of that conflict becomes demonstrated, as I believe it 
will be again and again, then it behooves teachers 
and parents to adopt some other way of developing 
the inner life of young people. The solution, and one 
tha!, has eminent proponents, including President 
Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch College, would be to 
teach the young people to think and to appreciate the 
values of the known so that when they reach maturity 
they will be able to choose their own faith. Only 
through such training can they really be given their 
freedom. I can not see any essential difference be- 
tween the indoctrination of a Roman Catholic child 
before he is seven and the theological indoctrination 
of a Unitarian, Universalist or other liberal child 
before he is seven. What is wrong is indoctrination. 
Either we must teach loyalty to truth as a way of find- 
ing a faith for one’s self, or teach specific dogmas and 
take our place in the ranks of orthodoxies. We can 
not have it both ways. 

That is exactly where the theists face a dilemma. 
If they don’t indoctrinate they may find that the need 
for theism disappears. More and more it has seemed 
to me that the perpetuation of theism depends upon 
just such early indoctrination. It may be that the 
need for an other-worldly heaven and a personal 
God are taught necessities just as surely as the fear of 
an other-worldly hell was a created fear. It may be 
that theism’s medicine for all spiritual ills is prescribed 
for artificial symptoms of its own creation. 

There will come another generation, the third 
generation humanists, those who have never been 
indoctrinated with vestigial supernaturalism and 
anthropomorphism, who have never had to fight 
their way out of the old world view in any form, who 
have caught the new humanistic faith and the new 
enthusiasm for life. To them the theist’s desire to 
escape reality, to find transcendent sanctions and 
securities, to soar away from the known, to pay off 
a sense of wonder with ready-made speculative for- 
mulas, will be a lack of faith rather than an expression 
of faith. It will seem to demonstrate a deficiency in. 
appreciation and perspective toward man and life. 
It will, moreover, seem to them a false and futile 
effort to escape into empty and highly emotional 
words which bear no known counterpart in reality 
and which too often serve primarily to sluice away 
time and energy that could be used for living in more 
effective ways. This third generation of humanists 
will keep. its sense of wonder and feed that wonder 
with continual amazement at the complexity and 
beauty of the known, with breathless anticipation of 
scientific discoveries yet to come, and of direct ex- 
perience of their unity with the creative process itself. 
They will not feel the need to take the emotional leap 
into the dark which the theist takes because the need 
has not been planted in them by so-called “religious 
education.”” They will not have to resort to the in- 
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tellectual pyrotechnics of rationalization which such 
an emotional leap has always involved. They will be 
a fortunate and happy generation, at home in the new 
world and unmarred by emotional hang-overs from 
the pre-scientific age. 

Dr. Dieffenbach’s editorial in the Christian Register 
gave a new application to my article which did not 
deal especially with the problem as to whether theists 
and humanists could worship together, but instead 
with the use and abuse of words in all liberal services. 
I was discussing the need for sincerity and effective- 
ness in all worship, and trying to show the need for 
more substance where there were vain repetitions, 
for clarity where endless definition is now neces- 
sary. 
I believe that when religious liberals have brought 
their worship into harmony with the modern world 
view, when they are consistent, when they no longer 
endeavor endlessly to read the old wine into new 
bottles, when they insist that the words they use shall 
have reality in them and not merely be platitudes 
from which the substance has been evaporated, there 
will be no difficulty in finding that unity. The road 
to unity among religions must in the last test be that 


of co-operation in the furtherance of human welfare 
and the sharing of the known. Attending a con- 
ference of the churches upon world peace, I once ob- 
served representatives of twenty denominations live 
and work together for three days in pleasant fellow- 
ship and serene creative thinking, precisely because 
questions of doctrine had been ruled out. Certainly 
what makes for such mutuality must be what counts 
most and what should be made central in worship or 
“worth-ship.” It is theology that has been the di- 
visive force among religions. 

So why not leave to each individual the choice 
of his own theology to be enjoyed and propitiated 
privately, and conduct public observances on the level 
of those values and upon ideals which all people can 
agree? Until experience makes that possible and 
necessary our various churches will undoubtedly 
each take on an individuality of its own. -One church 
will become predominantly humanistic, another theis- 
tic, some liturgical, others non-liturgical, but all big 
enough to extend fellowship to the rest. Isn’t it the 
genius of our liberal churches that in spite of diversity 
they can have friendly but challenging interaction of 
thought, and that out cf such thought truth advances? 


The Fellowship of the Heights 


F. C. Hoggarth 


@=3—|N his autobiography Father Tyrrell tells of the 
i | «shock he experienced over his easy admittance 
into the Jesuit order. He had conceived the 

m=} order and its members soaring above earth 
on wings of sanctity. Yet they were willing to admit 
him after the most perfunctory confession! He had, 
he says, never shed a tear over his sins except from oc- 
casional disappointment or vexation. ‘They appeared 
ready to accept any material, undertaking by the 
efficiency of the system to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” He thought every member would be 
governed by the zeal of Ignatius, the founder of the 
order. But he was disillusioned. The methods of 
prayer were wooden and unreal. The exercises were 
petrified by a prevailing lack of mysticism, and those 
who were most loyal to the system he found the most 
disagreeable and the least charitable. 

That is no uncommon thing in institutions. The 
original, creative vision tends to be lost amid the dust 
of the road. The disciples of some pious founder 
come to trust in organization, where their Master 
trusted to the Spirit. “Men may join the Order of St. 
Francis,” says one, “without calling the birds their 
sisters or the sun their brother.’’ Churches which 
stand ostensibly as homes for the souls of men, as aids 
and openings towards the infinite, may forget their high 
vocation. That is one of the warnings of history. 
There is a constant need for all religious organizations 
to consider if they are faithfully fulfilling their original 
purpose. 

In the past generation there has been in practically 
all the churches a great extension of activity on the 
recreational side. Churches were never busier than 
they are to-day. The program for the week is usually 
amazingly full and varied. A good case can be made 
out, especially in some districts, for the church being 


something of a “home,” catering not only for the 
spiritual but also for the physical, the mentai, the social 
sides of life. Man after all is an entitv, his varied 
needs can not be completely separated from one 
another. 

Yet in extending its activities in this way 
the church has run obvious risks. Some say it has 
made a huge blunder. They hold that the church 
should have kept strictly to its spiritual task. The 
peril is that in attending these other things, she 
should lose sight of the original purpose and vision. 
That seems to have happened in some places. Cer- 
tainly there are numbers of people who have no use 
for the church except on its lower levels of fellowship. 
Eager to use the church as a cheap sort of club, they 
have no taste for the things for which the church pri- 
marily stands, its witness to a fellowship with the un- 
seen. Those who thus treat the church are guilty of 
sacrilege, they are in a real sense despisers and de- 
stroyers of the church. 

None of us should be content to share the fellow- 
ship on the lower levels only. If for the sake of 
youth the church has run risks, then youth should see 
to it that the church does not suffer. They should 
help to maintain her distinctive character, and con- 
tribute to her fellowship on the higher levels. There 
it is that her truest ministries and enrichings are 
found. 

It is not without significance that in nature some 
of the most exquisite floral perfumes and colors have 
their homes on the heights. Hugh Maemillan tells 
how on the highest zone of the Peak of Teneriffe, above 
the clouds, there grows a bush, a species of broom, 
which in spring bears luxuriant blossoms that fill the 
air with most delicious fragrance. Peasants bring 
up their beehives from the valleys, and there, on the 
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heights, the bees revel among the fragrant nectar- 
holding blooms. 

When the flowers are brought down into the 
valleys, they apparently lose something of this ex- 
quisite quality. 

Their scent is the gift of the heights. 
the keeping of the lower places. 

That is true of lives no less than flowers. It is on 
the Alpine slopes of prayer, on the altitudes where 
the light falls, where life bathes itself in the love of 
God, that the grace of fragrance is found. 


speek) rk 
WAR-DEBTS—MENACE OR OPPORTUNITY? 


War-debts offer this country either a great opportunity 
or a serious menace. As the decisions about war-debt policies 
rest with Congress, it behooves the constituents of Congressmen 
to inform themselves and their representatives of the issues in- 
volved. The question is not so simple as an ordinary repayment 
of an ordinary debt. 

The war-debts, as funded by means of a series of negotiations 
beginning in 1928, involve payments to the United States over a 
period of sixty-two years. The total annual payments to this 
country vary from $168,000,000 in 1923 to $425,000,000 in 1985. 
The total of $22,200,651,992 that would be paid during that 
period includes $11,577,261,000 of funded debt and $10,623,390,- 
992 of interest. Huge as these totals are, they are less than they 
would have been had not the interest rates at which the loans 
were originally made been reduced from war-time levels to con- 
siderably lower rate, the maximum now being 3.3 per cent. 
Even that is somewhat higher interest than the United States 
Government now has to pay. 

The total instalment of war-debt payments due during the 
fiscal year 1932-33 is slightly less than $270,000,000. 

Our principal debtors, having been refused the requested 
postponement of the instalments due Dec. 15, have renewed 
their requests more urgently. While the immediate postpone- 
ment has been refused, both President Hoover and President- 
elect Roosevelt have indicated the necessity of reviewing the 
debt-settlements, if the debtors request it. Citizens of the 
United States should appreciate what is involved. 

Repudiation becomes increasingly probable if the United 
States maintains an inflexible attitude. The parliament of 
France has successfully asserted its right to grant or withhold 
funds to make the payment, and the British parliament is re- 
ported to be trying to do likewise. Repudiation would tend to 
increase the prevailing uncertainty as to general business con- 
ditions. 

Insistence on payments, should it succeed, would probably 
involve economic and political consequences inconvenient to the 
United States. Payments can be made in goods or in money. 
At the moment there is strong opposition to any considerable 
influx of foreign goods in competition with domestic products. 
Attempts to pay in money would involve further depreciation 
of depreciated currencies resulting in further diminution of the 
purchasing power of our foreign customers and intensification of 
foreign competition stimulated by depreciated currencies, and 
probably also in stillfurther lowering price levels of commodities, 
says the president of the Provident Mutual Insurance Company. 
Attempts to pay in money would also tend to reduce still further 
the price level of foreign securities, which are held by individuals 
and financial institutions in the United States. (It must be 
remembered that the war-debt payments, being super-imposed 
on the total structure of foreign trade, can have a disturbing 
effect entirely out of proportion to their relatively small total 
amounts.) 

Politically, insistence on payment is likely to increase the 
difficulty of securing from France concessions on disarmament 
and security which are necessary if the Disarmament Conference 
is to succeed in reducing armaments without making commit- 
ments as to sanctions and security entirely impossible of accept- 
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ance by the United States. It is also likely to increase consid- 
erably the danger that the United States will be left without sup- 
port in withholding recognition from a settlement of the Man- 
churian controversy which we have publicly stated to be inad- 
missible. A most humiliating or dangerous situation would 
then confront this country. We can hardly count with con- 
fidence on the co-operation of other nationsin our policiesif we are 
unable to co-operate with them in settling the war-debts problem, 
which they regard as of great importance. 

The solution would appear to be along the lines frequently 
suggested, of agreements by the Disarmament Conference re- 
sulting in sufficient reductions to permit the United States to 
save from its armaments budget a considerable proportion of the 
$270,000,000 due in war-debt payments during the current fiscal 
year. Our expenditures on armaments last year totaled $727,- 
700,000. The suggestion of this country last June for a general 
one-third cut in armaments seems to have had some such ar- 
rangement as a background consideration. 

As it is generally fruitless to wait until the other fellow has 
made all the concessions, it would seem the part of wisdom for 
the United States to take the initiative by permitting the post- 
ponement of war-debt payments due on Dec. 15, and by indi- 
cating frankly the possibility of a thorough revision of the war- 
debt settlements, provided arrangements in other fields, notably 
that of disarmament, made adequate provision for safeguarding 
United States tax-payers against unjustified increases of their 
burdens. 

It is believed that a wide-spread public discussion of the 
issues involved in the war-debt question will encourage a wise 
and beneficial decision by the United States Congress. It is 
believed that a settlement is possible which will materially bene- 
fit all parties, will aid economic recovery and will improve the 
prospects of peace.—Prepared by Richard R. Wood, secretary of 
Friends’ Peace Committee, Philadelphia. 


* * * 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FUND 


To the People of Our Churches: 

In the dead or somnolent mining camps and in the isolated 
settlements of our Southern Appalachian region, thousands of 
families are facing the winter almost wholly without clothing and 
shoes. It is indeed a matter to be taken in our hearts at this 
Christmas time. 

There are hordes of children with only one garment apiece— 
girls with nothing save a thin, tattered dress, boys with nothing 
but a ragged pair of overalls, perhaps not even a shirt. Whole 
families are barefoot. 

Children can not attend school, they can not even go out- 
side to play, but hover over a tiny fire in the cabin until they 
become apathetic, cowed by the prevailing hopelessness. ‘It 
may seem strange,” remarks a welfare worker, ‘“‘to say that the 
lack of a pair of shoes or perhaps overalls may stand between a 
boy and his chance at a decent life, but it is so.” These chil- 
dren of the mountains—innocent victims of the drought, the 
collapse of the coal industry and the prevailing depression—when 
given an opportunity, prove to be among the finest of our citizen 
material. 

Some churches may be able this winter to make a cash con- 
tribution to relieve the distress among these brave but helpless 
people. There is, however, no congregation whose members 
have not second-hand clothing which they can spare. To hasten 
the disearding of your children’s worn garments and replacing 
them with new, sending the old ones to the Save the Children 
Fund, will promote happiness in three homes—your own, your 
local merchant’s and some dreary mountain cabin in the South- 
ern Appalachian region. 

The Red Cross is supplying cotton cloth for underwear and 
for girls’ dresses, but warm winter garments and strong durable 
shoes for boys and girls aresadly needed. Donations of them will 
be gratefully received. May not women’s aid societies make up 
boxes of clothing, repairing those garments which are too badly 
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worn? The repairing of the shoes will furnish work for moun- 
tain artisans who sadly need it. 

Let us help to make this Christmastide a little brighter for 
these children who have had so little cheer in their lives. You 
have no idea what happiness a winter coat or a pair of shoes 
will bring to one of them. 

Other urgent needs are canned milk and cod-liver oil for 
undernourished children. There are many schools where there 
is only one book for a half dozen or more pupils. Used school 
books and reading books for the lower grades are a great help. 
Canned goods for noon-day luncheons for children who have 
not even one meal a day at home are most welcome. 

Why not ask your grocer, your dry-goods dealer and your 
clothier to join you in sending some cheer to these little children? 
Send materials parcel post to the Save the Children Fund, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, the common distributing center for mountain 
work. Please respond quickly, for snow, frost and chilling rains 
are already at hand and the need is immediate, 

Cash contributions may be sent to the Save the Children 
Fund, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We can often secure 
new articles of clothing at less than wholesale prices. 

Pastors are urged to make reference to this in the local 
press and in church bulletins, pulpit and radio announcements. 
Henry Pryor Abbott, Bishop of Lexington, Lexington, Ky. 

F. F. Brown, pastor First Baptist Church, President South 

Baptist Convention, Knoxville,Tenn. Mrs. John Ferguson, 

honorary president National Council of Federated Church 

Women, New York, N. Y. Paul Leinbach, President Board 

of Christian Education, Reformed Church in the U.S., 

editor Reformed Church Messenger, Philadelphia, Pa. Widl- 

liam Patton, pastor Congregational Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New 

York, N. Y. Jesse M. Bader, General Secretary World 

Convention of the Disciples of Christ, New York, N. Y., 

‘Bishop H. Du Bose, Methodist Episcopal South Church, 

Nashville, Tenn. Frank Kingdon, Calvary Methodist 

Episcopal Church, East Orange, N.J. Herman N. Morse, 

Administrative Secretary Board of National Missions, 

Presbyterian Church of U.S. A., New York, N. Y. Norman 

V. Peale, Marble Collegiate Church, New York, N. Y. 

Charles D. Trexler, St. James Lutheran Church, President 

New York Federation of Churches. 
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THE FREE CHURCH IDEA 


A commission of nine members has been appointed by the 
Universalist General Convention to confer with a similar com- 
mission from the American Unitarian Association on the im- 
portant subject of bringing these two liberal bodies closer to- 
gether. This joint commission issued last spring a preliminary 
report which embodied a new idea. It was called, “The Free 
Church of America.” It represented an attempt to set up a 
flexible organization which would hold out its arms to all the 
liberal groups in this country—not only the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist groups, but the Quakers, the Congregationalists, and 
the independent liberal churches scattered throughout the coun- 
try. It was to be a fellowship which proceeded slowly, cau- 
tiously, into any combination or merger, and its object was to 
extend and not contract the world of the liberal faith—that is to 
say, ultimately there were to be more, not less, liberal churches 
in the world. 

Onward last spring attacked the Free Church idea as being 
an emasculated relic of a robust movement to join actually, or- 
ganically, the Unitarian and Universalist bodies. It seemed as if 
the Free Church was only a name which liberal churches might 
add to their outdoor signboards without changing their spirit or 
their program one whit. However much the J oint Commission 


had accomplished, and this was a great deal, it had not given the’ 


burning spirits in far away towns and cities anything to do, any- 
thing to think about in a concrete way. Onward still believes 
this is a fair criticism of the preliminary report on the Free 


Church. 
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But much of the impatience which prompted the original 
attack has worn way. A more appreciative attitude towards 
the difficulties involved in a quick merger has come. More- 
over, in the interval there has come a picture of a world wide 
liberalism, which can emerge from a Free Church, for Dr 
Louis C. Cornish has taught the two bodies that there are 25,- 
000,000 liberals in the world, scattered in scores of places. What 
a dream to unite them! What a venture in faith and progress to 
throw out a great unifying idea which will crystallize these far- 
flung forces. What a consummation for liberalism which has 
labored in pitiful minorities for centuries! What opportunity 
to gather modern men and women in a free, rational faith when 
the whole tendency is to put them there, or in the realms of in- 
difference! 

Patience and a trust in the vision of our leaders is what we 
counsel now. Soon another report comes from the Joint Com- 


mission. It should be read and discussed by every Y. P. C. U. 
in the land.—Onward. 
* * 
CHRISTMAS 


As Joseph was a-waukin’ 
He heard an angel sing, 

“This night shall be the birth-night 
Of Christ our heavenly King. 


“His birth-bed shall be neither 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in the oxen’s stall. 


“‘He neither shall be rocked 
Jn silver nor in gold,. 
But in the wooden manger 
That lieth in the mould. 


“He neither shall be washen 
With white wine nor with red, 
But with the fair spring water 
That on you shall be shed. 


“He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all.” 


As Joseph was a-waukin’ 
Thus did the angel sing, 
And Mary’s son at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 


Then be you glad, good people, 
At this time of the year; 
And light you up your candles, 
For his star it shineth clear. 
Old Christmas Song. 
Peer a, 

The Drifter is still a little dizzy from a recent encounter 
with a young and modern parent who is setting out, with amaz- 
ing confidence, to bring up his children to fit into their world 
and thereby miss ail the heartaches and nervous breakdowns that 
have harried their elders since children were invented. Beginning 
with environment, this parent says, quite rightly, that a modern 
American child is almost certain to spend most of his life in 
city. It is essential, therefore, that he should be “‘conditioned’ 
to the city from an early age. The Drifter admits, though sadly 
the logic of this idea. He can see that he himself might be hap- 
pier if his nostalgic recollections of childhood were bound up 
with subways and traffic lights instead of wide back yards and 
still fishing holes that are forever remote and inaccessible. But 
he is just perverse enough to feel that it is better to have loved 
and lost a country childhood than never to have had one at all, 
and he would find it very difficult not to inflict such a childhood, 
despite its irrelevance to modern life, upon any child that fell 
into his clutches.—The Drifter, in the Nation. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANOTHER EASY MARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may be some consolation to Dr. Hall to know that he is 
not the only “‘easy mark.” 

Some years ago I was hurriedly summoned from a banquet 
table in a down-town hotel by an urgent message that a “gentle- 
man” in great distress wished to see me immediately. Meeting 
the “gentleman” I could not recall ever having seen him before, 
and yet he “qualified admirably,” as usual, by telling when and 
where he had met me, which might have been a fact, naming 
several of my friends and business associates, with whom he 
claimed intimate acquaintance and business relations—in fact, 
he seemed to know much about me and my associates. 

He was returning to his home in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania from an extended fishing trip in northern Canada, and on 
approaching Buffalo had fallen among pickpockets, who had re- 
lieved him of his cash only an hour before his train departed for 
Allentown. Would I accommodate him with a small loan to 
enable him to resume his homeward journey? He would repay 
promptly on arrival. 

Impressed with his evident distress and honesty of purpose, 
I yielded to his plea, and he promptly departed and I returned 
to the banquet table. Before the final course had been served, 
it dawned upon me that J had been visited by a traveling artist 
of some ability, and so it proved to be. 

Investigation revealed that he was unknown to any of my 
associates, or the company with which he claimed to be con- 
nected. 

J then and there “highly resolved’’ never again to be vic- 
timized by these traveling sharks, roaming hither and yon over 
the land. And quite likely this experience, as the Doctor sug- 
gests, has induced me to close the door of sympathy to some 
worthy cases. 

Frank J. Tanner. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


* * 


THE DUTY OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is both interesting and amusing to find two of your 
correspondents who are on opposite sides agreeing in criticising 
one thing in your editorial about the election. They are right on 
that point, too, though both are decidedly off onsome other things. 

I can’t imagine what Mr. Selden means by calling the election 
stolen. What he says about the nature of the campaign, “‘blue-sky 
salesmanship,” etc., is all true, but it was the depression that 
defeated President Hoover, not the speeches or editorials of 
Governor Roosevelt and his supporters. The result would have 
been the same if not a speech had been made on either side. (And 
how much easier it would be for some of us to respect, as we 
would like to, the President of the United States during the next 
four years if he hadn’t made any campaign speeches!) 

But to praise men as displaying ‘‘an innate sense of decency 
and fair play,” being ‘‘fair” part of the time, when they are now 
telling the truth merely because they have no longer anything to 
gain by lying, seems to me positively immoral. 

We conduct a campaign in which decency and fair play are 
forgotten, where candidates are insulted, slandered, lied about, 
to the limit of the imagination of speakers and editorial writers. 
And the day after election a chorus goes up from all sides: 
“Forget it. It didn’t mean anything. Nobody meant anything. 
He’s a good fellow. We're all good fellows.’ And we pat our- 
selves on the back and say proudly to an admiring world: ‘‘See 
what good sports we Americans are!’ I sometimes think that 
spectacle is even more indecent than the campaign itself. 

To be sure, a few of us are good sports. President Hoover 
has shown himself to be one. A few of us are honest, like Mr. 
Selden and B. C. G., who believed what they said during the 
campaign and are not taking any of it back now. But a very 


large number of us are utterly indifferent to the whole thing, and 
another very large number are liars or hypocrites, or both. 

And as long asit is popular to be liarsand hypocrites we are 
not likely to reform. It seems to me that Mr. Selden’s question 
is pertinent. ‘‘Has the religious press any duty in regard to such 
acampaign? Ought it to smooth over, or completely ignore, the 
methods employed? ’’ Ought it to say, after a campaign is over, 
that it is better to be fair part of the time than not at all, and let 
it go at that? 

A. F. 


* * 


A CHARMING BIT OF CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last summer we went up into the mountains to see where 
our winter birds go, and we found the western robin in great 
numbers in Sequoia National Park. One morning I arose just 
as dawn was turning the east to grey, and the chorus of robin- 
song was like a June morning in the East. The caroling con- 
tinued during my long walk through the giant trees until the sun 
hushed their celebration and sent the birds from their lofty 
perches in the tree-tops down into the forest for their breakfast. 
Later we found the white-crowned sparrows singing in the 
forest along Bridal Veil Creek in Yosemite. 

While in Yosemite we started a fishing trip at four o’clock 
one drizzly morning. We hiked up Lake Tenaya Trail to the 
top of Snow Creek above the falls. It was bitterly cold, as 
what had been rain in the valley was snow on the rim. The 
ground and the trees wore a white blanket. Although it was 
the thirteenth of July the snow remained until noon a few hun- 
dred yards back from the bank of the stream. 

Now our winter birds are coming back in great numbers. 
The Audubon warblers visit my bird bath every day and the 
western blue-birds are feasting on the English ivy berries that 
hang in blue clusters from the walls of our church. Occasional 
flocks of cedar waxwings are beginning the harvest of the pepper 
berries. The poinsettias are waving their scarlet blossoms and 
in my garden the sweetpeas are blooming. In fact, it looks as 
though winter would soon be coming to California. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


* * 


A DEFENSE OF THE INDEFENSIBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every now and then I read in religious papers, including 
the Christian Leader, protests from sensitive clergymen whose 
pastoral life is being ruined and who can not sleep nights because 
certain members of their flock insist upon addressing them as 


“Reverend”? Jones and “‘Reverend’”’ Smith, instead of Mister i 


Jones, or the Reverend Mister Smith. It seems to cause them 


so great mental anguish that I would like to send them along a | 


word of cheer. Back in the rural district whence I came, we 
addressed our minister as ‘‘Reverend’’ Reno, and the Catholics 
of the neighborhood called their priest ‘Father’ Duffy. We 


would have considered it a grave breach of etiquette to ‘“‘Mister” |] 


the preacher, just as our Catholic friends would have been horri- 
fied to hear their priest called Mister Duffy. I heard a farmer’s 


wife correct her little girl when she called the preacher “Mister” 


Reno. “Reverend Reno!’’ she hissed in a shocked whisper. 
In our congregation, we held our minister in high esteem, and 
how could we show it in a better way than by setting him apart 
with the respectful title of Reverend! In our innocence, we did 
not know we were rasping his nerves, and destroying his peace 
of mind. 

My suggestion to these worried ‘“‘Reverends’”’ is that they 
forget the letter and consider the spirit. Some day, a delegation 
of citizens may appear before you saying, ‘Reverend Winter- 
green, we have decided to elect you President!’ These two 
grammatical atrocities will be too much for you; you will drop 
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dead, and never get the job. Try to restrain yourself and do not 
rush from the house when Farmer Corntossel’s beaming wife 
entreats you, “Reverend Jones, take another piece of the white 
meat,’’ and ‘Reverend Jones, let me help you to hot biscuits and 
chicken gravy.’”” The poor woman does not mean any harm, 
she is simply ignorant. She is like my boss, who puts “Mrs.” 
to my name on the check he writes for my Christmas present. I 
should refuse to cash the check, in the interests of better English, 
but I force myself to endorse it just as it is made out, and try to 
be cheerful when the cashier hands me the money. 

If the “Reverend” still is too much for your purist mind, you 
might ask your congregation to address you as “Parson” Jones. 
I believe that this title is generally considered correct. But 
take a leaf from the book of some of your hick parishioners; when 
they say, ‘““What shall we call you, O master?” just holler and 
laugh and say, ‘“‘Call me anything you want, jes’ so you don’t 
fergit to call me to meals!” 

Evelyn F, Morneweck. 

Detroit, Mich. 

* * 


AN INTELLIGENT QUESTIONER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may be right in saying that the facts about the war 
debts are simple. You are certainly right in saying that they are 
little understood. I have read your editorial carefully more 
than once, and I understand no better than I did before. That 
is probably because I am stupid, but the point which puzzles me 
most is one of those which you say are not so simple. 

“Payment,” you say, ‘“‘has to be in gold or goods.”’ What 
do you mean by payment in goods? Obviously not what that 
phrase would mean applied to a transaction between individuals. 
Tf a farmer has no money to pay the grocer’s bill he may pay in 
goods by taking to the grocer something produced on his farm— 
eggs, butter or vegetables. But if he sells these things to some 
one else and pays the money he gets for them to the grocer he has 
not paid in goods, any more than the grocer pays his doctor in 
goods when he gives him cash received in trade in his store. 
And if the farmer sells his eggs to people who would otherwise 
have bought of the grocer, the grocer has not gained much. 

If I understand you—and perhaps I don’t—you mean by 
“payment in goods” that we should lower our tariffs so that 
European-made goods can compete in our markets with American 
goods, and that we should buy enough from them so that from 
their profits they can pay their debts. That may be the right 
thing, the best thing for all parties, but it is not payment in 
goods as the ordinary individual understands that term. 

I am not sure I know what you mean by “‘suppose A did 
it to render an enormous service to B.”’ Do you mean that 
France and Great Britain carried on the war, not to defend 
themselves, but to avert disaster from us? In that same para- 
graph you say: “How unselfishly our people gave! How al- 
truistic we were!’ Thatistrue. But don’t you think we made 
a distinction in our minds between what we gave and what we 
loaned? We bought Liberty Bonds, and we gave outright a 
great deal of money—to the Red Cross and in response to appeals 
from many other sources. 

I am not opposed to the cancellation or the reduction of the 
debts. I think I am in favor of it. But most of the arguments 
for it do not answer the objections which instantly arise in the 
mind of the average person. The most convincing argument, to 
me, is that nations, as well as individuals, ought to be generous 


to a hard-pressed debtor. 
Be ie Confused. 


Our correspondent is correct about “payment in goods.” 
We should have said “payment made possible through trade.” 
To effect transfers from one country to another gold must be 
shipped or credit balances set up. “Payment in goods” is a short 
way of sayingit. As to the second point, take your pick of these 
two statements: “It was their war, not ours,” or, “After we de- 
clared war their fleets protected our coasts and their armies 
protected us from invasion until we could equip our forces.” 
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Of course we made a distinction between what we gave and 
what we loaned. Fourteen years have passed since the armistice, 
and in the light of history that distinction may be somewhat 
blurred. At least it is worth while asking how best we can serve 
the world and ourselves as things are to-day. 

IThe Editor. 


* * 


GIVE HUMANISTS ONE CHURCH, RELIGIONISTS 
TAKE OTHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that Gordon Kent, a Unitarian minister, has revealed 
the exact position of the American Unitarian Association in re- 
gard to its humanist members, perhaps a further question would 
be in order, to wit: In the case of the proposed merger of our two 
liberal denominations would a humanist minister be eligible— 
within the Free Church—to the pulpit of traditional Universal- 
ism? A humanist such as Gordon Kent who would ‘‘scrape God 
off the wires” would be a strange representative of a Christian 
Church! Free love, which is analogous to a free church, has never 
proved a successful human institution. 

A better solution of the vexed question of merger would 
seem to be that those Unitarians who are in accord—as many 
undoubtedly are—with Universalist principles, withdraw from 
a loose fellowship, and leave the humanist element to “run their 
own show’’ under any name they elect, Unitarian or other. No 
superficial reasons for merger are going to help the matter. To 
the writer the only practicable union is that (that obtains at 
present) of individual churches of like-minded people, which is 
increasingly frequent. 

Let us hear from more Universalists, both lay and clerical, 
on this fundamental question. 

Unitarian- Universalist. 
* x 
HOPE IN THE HUMANISTIC INTERPRETATION 
OF RELIGION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam a humanist, as was Jesus, the first humanist; but I am 
not a “fool” to leave God out of the scheme of existence. The 
foundation of my life-religion is the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, “You did it to the least of these my brethren,” and the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, ‘Faith, hope and love, 
and the greatest is Love,” and the Golden Rule, ‘“‘Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you. This is the Law and the 
Prophets.” 

I refuse to believe in, accept and worship an anthropomor- 
phized god—a man-imaged idol. I am conscious, however, of the 
Universal God, the Supreme Whole of Spinoza, the All in All of 
the Greeks. The God whose laws impinge upon existences all 
around about us, who, as the God of love to all organic-living 
beings, is plainly manifested in His laws of evolution, in every 
phase of life—this God I must have. 

Jesus was conscious of this Universal God; he saw those uni- 
versal laws of love, and incorporated them in life. He made them 
flesh. He came to teach the Truth, “which shall make you free.” 
His religion—if he had any—was to teach man to be bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, garment to the naked, healing bal- 
sam to the sick, deliverance to the oppressed and the imprisoned, 
even if they were “the least.” His was no other-worldly religion; 
salvation, love, service, here and now! This is humanism, as I 
understand it; what a glorious and sublime conception of human 
regeneration! 

It is about time, at least for the Universalists, Unitarians and 
religious liberals everywhere, to break off the shackles forged by 
old established prejudices and precedents—treligious, moral, so- 
cial and political—and return to the first principles of Jesus, the 
incarnated love-laws of the All-in-All. 

Why wrangle about the chaff and the trash, when the soul 
of humanity is hungering after the wheat of real living—the 
Jesus-life? The whole world is in travail to-day; the leaders are 
blinded by selfishness, jealousy and hatred, and they are confused. 

Where is Jesus? Where are his followers? Are there any? 
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Lip worship, lip worship, everywhere, in every church—without 
any exception—lip worship, mammon worship! Oh, where is 
Jesus, where his followers? Twelve disciples, sincere and true, 
turned the Roman Empire upside down. Has the species of that 
type of the Christian become extinct? 

I think not; I am seeing rays of hope in the humanistic 
interpretation and emphasis in religion. But, unless the em- 
phasis becomes flesh-in-life, it also will remain lip worship and 
nothing more. 

Let us stop talking and professing, and let us start living, 
loving, serving; the world, in travail, is anxiously waiting for us! 

M.B. Seron. 


Joliet, Illinois. 
* * 


WHAT MANY UNITARIANS CAN NOT UNDERSTAND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is impossible for me to understand why Unitarian min- 
isters should wish to ‘“‘come back” the way the Rev. Gordon 
King and the Rev. John L. MacKinnon do to the letter of Mr. 
Raymond E. Shepherd. 

Many Unitarians share Mr. Shepherd’s view that “‘human- 
ism and Unitarianism are incongruous and incompatible terms,” 
and we are unconvinced of the error of our way by the deluge of 
“smart talk’ let loose by Mr. Kent in his many communications 
concerning humanism, and also by the statement of Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon that humanism is Unitarianism carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

From my angle of observation, it seems that the popularity 
which humanism enjoys in some quarters is due entirely to its 
ambiguity: it means so many things to so many men, and its real 
import is concealed by a thick cloud of false issues, causing even a 
philosopher to characterize it as “that vaporing, new or old, about 
Humanity, which, if it were not ambiguous, would hardly be 
sane.” 

Now, as I see it, when this vaporing is dispelled and the 
cloud of false issues is penetrated and the central core of human- 
ism is found, it is discovered that humanism is the modern ex- 
pression of the old idea that life can be fully known by and 
through sense experience. 

Is the above statement not an honest and adequate descrip- 
tion of humanism? If it is, why do the humanists wish to hold 
on to religion by raising false issues? 

Religion stands or falls with the idea “that certain states of 
awareness in consciousness have at least equal significance with 
those called sensations.”’ If those states of awareness in con- 
sciousness have no real value, then, of course, there is no place 
for religion in the affairs of men. Common honesty demands 
that we recognize the fact and act accordingly. Nothing is to 
be gained by vociferous declamations about “‘living the good life,”’ 
about “‘making the most of this world,” or about ‘‘serving hu- 
manity.’’ Religion is concerned with all those things, but its 
validity is not inseparably bound up with them. Religion stands 
or falls with the validity of the “states of awareness” not gained 
by sense experience. It should be added that art and philosophy 
stand or fall with the same thing. It should still further be added 
that even science trusts the insights and intuitions of art, philoso- 
phy and religion. ‘I have no patience,” says one of our American 
scientists, ‘“‘with attempts to identify science with measurement, 
which is but one of its tools, or with any definition of the scientist 
which would exclude a Darwin, a Pasteur or a Kekule.”’ 

I have not the slightest acquaintance with Mr. Shepherd, 
but if I understand his letter he is protesting against the attempt 
of the humanists to rob life of all values not gained by sense 
experience. What he can not understand, and what many other 
Unitarians can not understand, is why the humanists after rob- 


bing life of its religious values still wish to be considered as in- — 


terested in religion. What he can not understand and what 
many other Unitarians can not understand is why the humanists 
still wish to be considered as good Unitarians after they have 
repudiated the spirit of religion. What he can not understand 
and what many other Unitarians can not understand is why, if 


loyalty to truth forces some ministers to be humanists, it does 
not force them to stand fairly and squarely on the logic of their 
position. 
J. Franklin Burkhart. 
Charleston, S.C. 


* * 


A TUFTS 1932 GIRL WRITES ABOUT SKINNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I could not resist writing to the Christian Leader to confirm a 
statement made in the Nov. 5 number concerning the election 
of Dr. Clarence R. Skinner to the deanship of Tufts Theological 
School. “He is regarded as one of the strongest men connected 
with Tufts, a natural teacher, and a man who wins the lasting 
respect and affection of his students,”’ the Leader writes. 

Speaking as a Tufts graduate who took every possible course 
I could under Dr. Skinner and majored in his department, my 
appreciation and gratitude are unlimited. 

The president of the American Student Federation last year || 
said that the three besetting sins of college students are “‘campus 
consciousness,” “‘smug complacency,” and “political apathy.” 

As a student in Dr. Skinner’s largest class in sociology 66-33, 
so familiar to many Tufts graduates, I believe Dr. Skinner has 
done all that any man could to uproot these “‘besetting sins.’’ 
His own social ideals, his whole-hearted enthusiasm for every 
liberal movement, are inspiring in themselves, and coupled with 
his natural teaching ability, his power to instill in students the 
emotional drive as well as the intellectual conviction to realize | 
these ideals, make him, in my estimation, incomparable. 

As a student under Dr. Skinner in the smaller classrooms of 
the School of Religion, his constructive attitude and deeply re- 
ligious spirit I believe incomparable too, and make him an ex- 
ample to follow in the field of worship, the field of religion, as well 
as in the field of social advancement. 

Hero-worship has its benefits. Youth needs ideals if it is. 
to be inspired to individual self-development and individual zeal 
for social betterment. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner has been such 
an ideal to me, and ‘‘my lasting respect and affection” are his. 

Ramona J. Sawyer. 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago. 

* * 


SOME NOBLE CATHOLICS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am writing you about a little incident which occurred here. | 
recently and may be a common occurrence to you. 

My son had occasion to take Bishop X, a Catholic, from a 
city near here a few miles out of town to a deserted Catholic 
cemetery lot. When they returned some one asked my son how 
his mother was. The Bishop asked him if his mother was ill and 
he told him she was in bed with a broken hip. He then asked 
how far it was to where she lived and told my son he wanted to 
see me. 

He walked over with my son and came to my bedside and 
said, “Lady, I do not know to what church you belong, but it 
makes no difference to me, I want to bless you.’’ He made a very 
nice short prayer and told me he hoped it would not be long 
until I was about the house again. 

To show the humanitarian side of it, he said as he went out 
of the room, “Take good care of that back and do not get bed || 
sores.” He has a nice personality and I enjoyed his call very | 
much, 

About a week earlier a call at the door announced Father Z. 
of —— who asked the nurse if I cared to see him a few minutes. | 
He is the son of an old friend of my father’s, and he certainly | 
brought sunshine into my room, cloudy and dark as was the day. 

I am writing you this to show you the point which appeals 
tome. Our beloved President Wilson pleaded for more religious 
tolerance, and it looks to me as if his prayers were being answered. | 
Not that I claim any credit, for I have never held any prejudice 
toward the Catholics, but on general principles it looks as though~ 
intolerance is decreasing. 


W.D.M., 
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Can a Prophet Be a Hero? 
Carlyle. 
millan. 


By Louis Cazamian. 
$2.75.) 


Professor Cazamian, the well known 
French interpreter of English literature, 
wrote his study of Carlylein 1913. It now 
first appears in translation—an admirable 
translation too, by Prof. E. K. Brown of 
Toronto—and becomes available to Eng- 
lish readers. It is a masterly treatment of 
Carlyle’s life and work, and will be valued 
even by those who dissent from Professor 
Cazamian’s view that Carlyle’s doctrine 
“is not of the future, but of the past,” that 
his work is chiefly significant as ‘‘a land- 
mark of the past.’”’ By this, of course, the 
author is far from suggesting that Carlyle 
is not worth reading to-day; on the con- 
trary, he believes that the literary history 
of Britain and the social development of 
the nineteenth century are unintelligible if 
Carlyle is ignored. He has indeed been 
“the supreme life-giving force for modern 
England,” he ‘fashioned and tempered the 
soul of an age.’”’? That his doctrine was of 
the past seems to mean for the author that 
he was inherently a Puritan, committed by 
inheritance and deep temperamental tend- 
encies to one particular view of man’s 
highest good, a good to be reached only by 
submission to laws of duty, by the maxims 
of noble prudence, by moderation of all 
instincts which make the sensuous attrac- 
tive, even in the garments of beauty, and 
by willing acquiescence in supernatural 
ends which lie beyond the regions open to 
science. He was, therefore, resisting the 
effort of menlike Mill, followers of Darwin, 
and the Positivists to base human rela- 
tionships on rationalism and a reading of 
the record lying open to the senses. Though 
he thundered out man’s obligation to 
found his conduct on truth, he was not in- 
terested in the truth reached experiment- 
ally or by logic; as Cazamian says, Cort 
Carlyle conceived the search for truth as 
the chief duty of man, it was. . . on con- 
dition that the truth was what Carlyle 
believed.” 

In his exposition of the philosophy un- 
derlying Carlyle’s writings Cazamian is 
particularly illuminating. To read his 
chapter on “Sartor Resartus” is to be 
carried back to those wonderful days when 
we first followed old Teufelsdrockh through 
the Everlasting No and the Center of In- 
difference to the Everlasting Yea, and 
realized that on the pages before us the 
pilgrimage of mankind was pictured. We 
recall how startled we were to discover how 
many shamsstill paraded as sacred realities; 
we can not forget how suggestive were the 
glimpses we had, when “‘beneath the spuri- 
ous dignity of the garment” we were shown 
“the superior, the substantial, dignity of 
the thing clothed.”” We remember how the 
idealistic conception of the world, hitherto 
conveyed to the adolescent mind through 
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poetry or through difficult philosophic argu- 
ment, was in “Sartor” presented in the 
passionate ardor of a prose that stabbed 
the mind into admiring attention. We can- 
not forget the paradox that by establishing 
the prime importance of clothes Carlyle 
“put in a glaring light the fact too often 
forgotten that clothes are nothing,” nor 
can we forget how readily we followed him 
in seeing that the real virtue of a symbol is 
in suggesting a Real it can not contain. 

Professor Cazamian brings psychological 
insight to bear on the complexity of Car- 
lyle’s temperament. He shows how early 
the main features of his disposition were 
shaped, to remain virtually unchanged to 
the end, how he drew from a “‘treasure of 
spiritual wisdom in which the tendencies he 
inherited and those he acquired in his 
youth were coupled.” Heis understanding 
in his treatment of the sad story of Jane 
Welsh’s frustrated existence as Carlyle’s 
mate, frank in making it clear that the 
prophet’s tragic last years were a just and 
natural retribution for the vigorous con- 
centration of his powers in directions which 
excluded his instincts and senses, his sym- 
pathies, and the feelings of his associates. 
“An inexorable destiny condemned to 
suffering whatever life might be linked 
with his.’’ In Carlyle’s own life his doc- 
trine bore the fruit of incessant activity and 
thus proved itself life giving. But in the 
life of Jane Welsh we see displayed the doc- 
trine’s ‘‘perils and inadequacies.”’ She was 
deprived of joys she needed, robbed of 
satisfactions she passionately desired, and 
his success before the world was reached 
over the ruins of her happiness. If Carlyle 
could see deeply he could, also, be short- 
sighted. 

As a literary critic Cazamian is authori- 
tative. His analysis of Carlyle’s style and 
structure is most illuminating, particu- 
larly because he relates the peculiarities, 
with both the strength and the weakness 
they involved, to Carlyle’s temperament. 
In the course of a readable and illuminat- 
ing book we are made to feel, despite the 
author’s judgment that Carlyle’s signifi- 
cance lies in the past among the “land- 
marks,” that Carlyle dealt sincerely and 
searchingly with great problems of living 
which the science Carlyle scorned has not 
yet solved successfully. We are made to 
wonder whether, after all, there was not a 
permanent wisdom in his ardent intuitions, 
a wisdom to which we must return even 
though his formulation of them no longer 
satisfies us fully. 

Jala 1B IE ISS, 
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A New England Firebrand 


Roger Williams. By James Ernst. (Mac- 


millan. $4.00.) 

Roger Williams, founder of Rhode Island, 
first advocate of true toleration in the 
Colonies, and architect of a form of govern- 


ment embodying democratic ideals repug- 
nant to the leaders in Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, has waited long for a biography in 
which justice is done to his originality, his 
importance in English politics as well as in 
the Colonies, and his clear-sighted rejection 
of state-control in church life. Dr. Ernst 
has approached his subject free from pre- 
possessions usual among those who reflect 
the Massachusetts tradition, and has been 
able to present Williams in truer propor- 
tions. He spent a year in research in Eng- 
land, and has added to what has been 
known of the early life of Williams. We 
realize better now the comprehensive 
preparation of Williams for the role he 
played in New England, his close relation- 
ship to many of the leaders in English non- 
conformity, both before he fled from Laud’s 
wrath and also on his later visit to England. 
We see him defying the oligarchy of the 
Boston State Church with a disregard for 
consequences not unlike that of Anne 
Hutchinson; and the more familiar story 
of his statesmanship in Rhode Island is 
retold effectively. 

However, the individual biography of 
Williams is often obscured by the some- 
what discursive treatment of the historical 
background, and he does not in these pages 
dominate the scene as we feel sure he did 
wherever he lived. That is of course a 
matter of biographical technique, and we 
can be grateful to Dr. Ernst for compe- 
tently assembling the properties, setting 
the stage and arranging the company, even 
if he does not succeed outstandingly in 
making the chief actor speak or act his 
part. He has been almost too conscien- 
tious, almost too concerned to guarantee 
the authenticity of data he has used. He 
might safely have contented himself with 
giving evidence of his research by the use, 
instead of by the display, of the data. Yet 
we must be fair. He doubtless felt that 
Williams had already been estimated and 
made the subject of verbal portrait-paint- 
ing, and desired to show by direct evidence 
that the conventional portrait of Williams 
must be revised. ; 

Dr. Ernst claims Williams as the founder 
of thesect of “Seekers” whose tenets antic- 
ipated those of the Quakers; he goes so far 
as to say that Williams was the arch-repre- 
sentative of the new sect ‘‘on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” In an ungrammatical note 
(p. 227) he sweeps Rufus Jones aside as no 
longer a reliable authority on the Seekers 
and other forerunners of the Quakers, but 
this is an ex cathedra utterance which 
should not be made without offering 
grounds forit. He states dogmatically and 
without proof that ‘in 1643 Roger Wil- 
liams came from the American wilds to 
found English Seekerism’” (p. 373), and 
elsewhere (p. 479) without elucidation says 
Williams became a Seeker in August, 1635. 


(Continued on page 1502) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A THOUGHT 


Whatever may have happened to your 
other investments in the past two years, 
you have at least one investment which 
pays increasing dividends. 

It is the world’s largest Light and Power 
Company—the Church. Its power houses 
have steeples instead of chimneys. Its 
light-producing currents flow out, not 
through metal cables, but through the 
channels of consecrated human personal- 
ity. Its outpouring energies sustain and 
uphold the spiritual morale of the whole 
community. 

In this organization, you are both 
workers and stockholders. In this co- 
operative enterprise, you both help and are 
yourselves benefited. 

Your opportunity is not only to increase 
the efficiency of your own particular Power 
House, but also to enlarge the list of con- 
sumers of its current.—Abbot Peterson. 

* * 


REMINDERS 


We have a few of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace calendars left. They make very 
attractive tuck-ins to go with your Christ- 
mas gift, or in themselves are an acceptable 
gift. They cost 25c. each. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
has sent out the Christmas Stockings to be 
filled. This is a part of its annual program, 
and the filling of the stocking means this 
year that the Birthplace can receive a 
much needed coat of paint in the spring. 
The chairman of the committee reports 
that they are coming back to her well 
stuffed, and sometimes bulging. You 
haven’t forgotten yours, have you? 

The “North Carolina Broadcast’ is 
ready at 5c. per copy, just what it cost us 
to mimeograph it. All who are planning a 
North Carolina program soon will find this 
very acceptable in helping to make an 
evening interesting. It can be revised to 
fit your own group, and is full of informa- 
tion that you will want to get across to 
your group. 

Copy for a “Questions and Answers” on 
Japan has just gone to the printer. This 
useful booklet combines an old leaflet pub- 
lished by us years ago, brought up to date, 
and the pamphlet published by the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board in 1931, 
called ‘““Nihon No Dojin Kirisuto Kyok- 
wai.” It will give you an answer to the 
questions you may be asked about the 
work in Japan. Where it is carried on, by 
whom, the work in Korea, carried on by 
whom, and many other questions will be 
answered by this booklet. 

ok * 


A FLEET OF SHIPS 
Following is a suggestion for committee 
work of a Mission Circle or other organiza- 


tion in a rather unique way: 
“Tn one live city church a series of ‘Ship, 


Ahoy’ meetings is conducted to give each 
standing committee in the woman’s organi- 
zation an opportunity to hold a meeting 
exploiting its own work. The outline is as 
follows: 

“Ship Ahoy! All Aboard,’ by the In- 
dustrial Department starting the year. 
‘All Hands Aboard’ was handled by the 
Membership Committee. 

““Comradeship’ (the devotionals on 
Setting Sail) featured a Mothers’ and 


Daughters’ program by the young people’s 
division. 

“*FBriendship,’ ‘Fellowship,’ ‘Worship,’ 
‘Leadership,’ ‘Stewardship,’ and ‘Ships 
That Come In’ (an Installation Luncheon) 
completed the series, the corresponding 
committees being easily guessed.’’—Mis- 
stonary Review of the World. 

* * 
REPLACEMENT FUND 

There has been no growth reported in 
this fund for the past few weeks. It’s not 
very large, being but a year old. We hope 
it is not going to be stunted and become a 
dwarf. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


WILL YOU DO YOUR PART? 
Eugenia Minor 

As the Christmas season approaches each 
one of us assumes a more friendly and 
cheerful spirit. We are more apt to re- 
member the ones less fortunate than our- 
selves, those who are ill, shut-in, unem- 
ployed and desperate. It is an essential 
Christian practise to help your fellow man. 
That is the practical side of the ‘‘brother- 
hood of man’ concept. 

In the Middle Ages a very meager 
amount of charity was done by the church. 
The church, nevertheless, continued to 
be the only organized medium for aiding 
the under-privileged until the modern pro- 
gram of trained welfare workers assumed a 
big share of the burden. Too many people 
feel that, since welfare agencies have been 
created with trained persons paid to do the 
work, they are relieved of social responsi- 
bility. No social agency, however, can 
accomplish much without complete co- 
operation of the community at large, 
including, of course, the church. 

At a meeting in Boston last year, at 
which eight denominations, twenty-six so- 
cial agencies, and six colleges, were repre- 


‘sented, it was definitely felt that: (1) 


neither the church nor the social agencies 
made the most of the opportunities for 
enlisting workers; (2) the church should 
have a year-round educational program to 
interpret the needs of the community; 
(3) the social agencies should acquaint the 
church with their needs and help in super- 
vising the people coming to them, so as to 
benefit the workers as well as the 
agencies. 

The Y. P. C. U. has a very definite piece 
of work to do this coming winter. So far as 
it is possible to foresee, conditions which 
have existed for the past three years are in 
no way to be mitigated. Many a family 
will be deprived of the actual necessities of 


‘life, such as shelter, food, clothing, heat, 


and medical care, unless some relief agency 
comes to its assistance. 

Dr. Richard Cabot, a pioneer and stead- 
fast worker in the field of social work, says: 
“Social Service is to unlock and keep clear 


the channels of understanding within indi- 
viduals, between individuals, and between 
groups, and, through these channels, to 
favor by activity or passivity the entrance 
of the spirit and the beauty of God.” 

Every social service project for the com- 
ing year should be a purposefully planned 
program, rather than a spasmodic one. In 
order to avoid duplication of effort, may I 
urge that all relief work by the church be 
done in co-operation with an organized 
social agency. 

The following classification will suggest. 
an agency with which to co-operate. 

Rural: 

Public welfare department. 

Red Cross Chapter. 

County tuberculosis work. 

County Agricultural Extension worker. 

Visiting Nurse Association. 

Women’s Club. 

Board of Health. 

Urban: 

All of those in rural sections. 

Settlement Houses. 

Bureau of Aged Persons. 

Family Welfare Society. 

Travelers’ Aid Society. 

Character Building Institutions. 

Recreational centers. (Y.M.C.A., 
caw aO.cAs etee) 

Labor legislation. 

Societies allied with courts. 

Community Chests, ete. 

Medical agencies, clinics, hospitals. 

Children’s agencies—Children’s Aid; 
Child placement; Child study. 

Unpaid citizen service is of increasing 
importance to our social agencies trying to: 
counteract the impoverishing effects of 
unemployment. The alarming problem of 
vagabond children, estimated from 200,000 
to a half million, can not be solved except 
by providing proper living conditions, re- 
ligious atmosphere and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

These are indeed desperate, trying times.. 
Only by continuous, intelligent relief work 
can such widespread suffering be alleviated. 
Unioners, do your part this winter, Oppor- 
tunity is limitless. The Master beckons. 
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KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


There is a better thing than the observance of Christmas Day, and that is keeping 
Christmas. Are you willing to forget what you have done for other people, and to 
remember what other people have done for you; to ignore what the world owes 
you, and to think what you owe the world; to put your rights in the back- 
ground, and your duties in the middle distance, and your chances to do a 
little more than your duty in the foreground; to see that your fellow men 
are just as real as you are, and to try to look behind their faces to their 
hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably the only good reason 
for your existence is not what you are going to get out of life, but 
what you are going to give to life; to close your book of com- 
plaints against the management of the universe, and look 
around you for a place where you can sow a few seeds of 
happiness—are you willing to do these things even for a 
day? Then you can keep Christmas.— Henry van Dyke. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND WHERE 
TO FIND THEM 

“Why the Chimes Rang,”’ ‘‘In the Great 
Walled Country,’ Raymond McDonald 
Alden. Why the Chimes Rang. 

“The Golden Goblet,’ ‘Boniface and 
Keep It All,” Jay T. Stocking. The Golden 
Goblet. 

“The Visit of the Wishing Man,” Jay T. 
Stocking. The City That Never Was 
Reached. 

“The Jar of Rosemary,” ““The Promise,” 
Maud Lindsay. The Story Teller. 

“The Story of Gretchen,’ Maud Lind- 
say. Mother Stories. 

“An Inventory,” ‘Resourceful Santa 
Claus,” ‘‘The Clristmas Council of the 
Winter Folk,” Anna Pettit Broomell. 
The Children’s Story Garden. 

“Trusty’s Christmas,” Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Stories for Every Holiday. 

“Santa Claus,” Maud Lindsay. A Story 
Garden for Little Children. 

“The Three Little Christmas Trees That 
Grew on a Hill,’ Alice O’Grady and 
Frances Throop. The Story Teller’s Book. 

“Paddy’s Christmas,’’ Helen Monsell. 
The Smedley and Olsen New Third Reader. 

“When Johnnie Jones Was Santa Claus,” 
Carolyn Verhoeff. All About Johnnie 
Jones. ; 

“The Little Christmas Candle,” Emma 
Florence Bush. Nature and Bird Stories 
for Children. 

From Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Decem- 
ber, 1932. 

xk x 


WE THANK YOU 


We have no way of knowing how helpful 
you will find the material prepared and 
sent out by this office unless you tell us. 


Being human, we are cheered and en- 
couraged when people write in and report 
that they have put our suggestions to 
effective use. 

Many have done so this fall. Some 
have made special mention of the worship 
services; others, the material on Japan; 
still others, the program and suggestions 
for Religious Education Sunday. In this 
morning’s mail was a letter from a super- 
intendent of one of our schools which con- 
tained the following word: ‘I think the 
services that you have been sending out 
this year are extremely fine. I presume I 
have become a little better able to use 
such help than I was a year ago. Anyway, 
I have found the leaflets and all materials 
which you have sent this fall of great help.” 

To all these interested, thoughtful people 
we say: “Thank you. Your appreciation 
increases our desire to help you make re- 
ligion a rich and meaningful experience in 
the lives of all your church school mem- 
bers.”’ 

sey ok 
JANUARY—A MONTH FOR TEACH- 
ING UNIVERSALISM 


It is true that the young people of this 
generation do not know as much as they 
should about the history of their church, 
the things for which it stands, and the 
individuals who have made it and continue 
to make it strong. This is also true con- 
cerning many of the teachers in our schools. 
This information was not given to them, so 
they can not pass it on. 

The worship services for the month of 
January are built around the history of our 
church. It is not possible in the limited 
space of the note-book filler pages to cover 
the subject, but it is hoped and expected 


that superintendents and teachers will 
elaborate on the information given and 
make a vivid picture for their pupils to 
look at. This series is based almost en- 
tirely on the splendid ten-lesson course 
which Dr. A. Gertrude Earle has written, 
“The Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church.” It is planned for intermediates, 
but can be adapted for younger or older 
groups. The manuscript is 30c., while the 
set of twenty pictures which accompanies 
itis 15c. If you wish a copy of this course, 
send 45c. direct to the General Sunday 
School Association. 

There are other books which you will 
want to dip into to get a correct picture of 
our church history. ‘From Good Luck to 
Gloucester,’’ edited by Dr. Bisbee, is being 
offered free by the Publishing House to all 
who will cover the mailing expense. The 
average cost of mailing is 15¢e. Write for 
your copy to-day, enclosing stamps. Every 
superintendent and teacher should own ‘‘4 
Brief History of the Universalist Church,” 
by Fisher. This costs only 50c. and is the 
best single volume of history in print. The 
two-volume work of Dr. Richard Eddy, 
“Universalism in America,” is still avail- 
able for $2.00. ‘‘George Seeks a Reason,” 
by Rev. and Mrs. Stanley Manning, gives 
young folks a good idea of the meaning of 
the Universalist faith. This is 75c. Send 
orders for these books direct to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 

Two pamphlets are also available upon 
request, “Two Men of Good Luck,” by 
Dr. H. N. Dodge, and “A Pilgrimage to a 
Universalist Shrine,” by Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter. 

Other books may be borrowed from your 
minister. Read widely, and plan inter- 
estingly, in order that your pupils may be 
better informed. Pasadena, California, 
New Bedford and Worcester, Mass., and 
other places have tried dramatizing these 
historical incidents. At Turkey Run last 
summer, under the leadership of Rev. Carl 
H. Olson, steps were taken for the writing 
of a great historical drama. Younger 
groups in different places have tried sand- 
table projects, ete. 

Use hymns with this series which are 
related. ‘‘Hail the Hero Workers,” in 
“Songs of Work and Worship,” is a good 
example. Read the words through. The 
first stanza mentions persons of past gener- 
ations who have built the foundation on 
which we stand. In our church history 
name the persons who have laid the foun- 
dation. Ask the pupils to think of these 
individuals as they sing. The same of the 
second and third stanzas. That stirring 
hymn of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, ““The 
Voice of God is Calling,’ can be used 
effectively with the last service of the 
series. 

Teh CR OG. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


The Superintendent has tried to get into 
_ every corner of Convention territory, even 
where there is but a single comrade of the 
liberal faith, while the season permitted. 
When November opened he had been over 
21,000 miles, including every bit of Ver- 
mont roadway found on the highway maps, 
and parts of Quebec. Such places as 
Shoreham and Readsboro have small 
groups and these will arrange meetings for 
their communities. * * Rutland.—The 
Superintendent preached here Nov. 6 and 
assisted at the communion service. Rev. 
Walter Thorpe gave a nature chalk talk for 
the Men’s Club Nov. 10. Mrs. Thorpe 
spoke on “‘The Three C’s Camp” before 
the Ladies’ Aid Society Nov. 9. The Men’s 
Club celebrated ladies’ night Nov. 10, with 
a supper in the town hall of Ira, served by 
women of the local church, and Prof. 
Russell G. Scholes, Middlebury College, 
lectured on “Personal Experiences in the 
Land of Head Hunting Moros of Min- 
danao.” Barbara Crampton was a delegate 
from the Y. W.C.A. to the Vermont 
Youth Council, Waterbury, Nov. 25-27. 
Cola J. Cleveland was chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Rutland 
County Chapter A. R. C., chairman of the 
Training Committee of the Green Moun- 
tain Council of Boy Scouts and chairman 
of Troop Committee No. 1, and was chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on entertainment of the New 
England Police Chiefs’ Convention here 
recently. He recently conducted a school 
of Rotary facts and history. He is a very 
active layman. Harry L. Russell, super- 
intendent of the church school, and Earl B. 
Smith led a group of twenty young people 
of the church on a hike to Pico Peak and 
back Nov. 6. Mr. Thorpe closed six 
months of afternoon services at the union 
church of Goshen Nov. 27 and that eve- 
ning held a service at the Women’s Re- 
formatory here. * * Shrewsbury.—The 
Superintendent held an afternoon service 
here Nov. 6, Rev. Walter Thorpe assisting. 
Edward C. Johnson, a prominent business 
man, brought up in this church, who was 
present, was killed by an automobile only 
a few. days later. Thursday, Nov. 8, the 
Community Pulpit was dedicated, the 
public school children taking part as 
follows: Lord’s Prayer led by Catherine 
Bellamy; flag salute, Arthur Bellamy and 
Russell Smith; social welfare pledge, Wil- 
mer Start and Bradford Curran; unveiling, 
Arvo Munukka and Ella Gilman. There 
were remarks by Miss Harriet M. Rice, 
teacher, Mr. Orrin G. Knight, chairman of 
the parish, and Mrs. Willard Smith, and 
Mrs. Frank Smith led in the music. * * 
Vernon.—A parish meeting was held 
Monday evening, Nov. 7, to confer with 
the Superintendent. Everett E. Stockwell, 
chairman, presided. It was voted to hold 


two months of summer preaching next 
summer, to co-operate in the Convention 
Centennial and to establish the Community 
Pulpit. Rev. Mary Andrews Conner 
preached here Sept. 25. * * Guilford 
Center.—The Ladies’ Society served 
dinner on election day in their seven- 
roomed community building, which has a 
large barn adjoining. The County Exten- 
sion Service held a home demonstration 
there Nov. 16, and all kinds of neighbor- 
hood meetings are carried on in that center. 
The Superintendent met the people here at 
a parish meeting Nov. 8. It was voted to 
co-operate in summer preaching next year, 
to join in the Convention Centennial and 
to establish the Community Pulpit. A 
committee was also appointed to try to 
organize a Sunday school. The Ladies’ 
Circle held a meeting Nov. 30, with a 
covered dish supper. * * Jacksonville.— 
The Ladies’ Aid Society gave an old- 
fashioned boiled dinner in the church ves- 
try Nov. 9, and in the evening a parish 
meeting was held to confer with the Super- 
intendent. It was voted to co-operate in 
holding summer preaching services next 
year, to join in the Convention Centennial 
plans and to organize a Sunday school. 
Officers are: Superintendent and secretary, 
Wilbur S. Potter; assistants, Wallace S. 
Allen and Mrs. Hollis Stetson. The 
teachers are Mrs. Minerva S. Reed, Mrs. 
Laura Fox, Mrs. Bernard and Mr. Potter. 
The school began Nov. 18 with good at- 
tendance then and since. * * West Halifax. 
—The Superintendent met members of tke 
society here, Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 9, 
at the home of Mrs. Marion Wheeler. One 
name was added to the list of members. 
Zina A. Learnerd was chairman and Mrs. 
Clayton A. Woodward is clerk of the 
parish. The numbers are so diminished, 
the church building in so poor a condition, 
and the local Baptist church also so very 
weak, it was voted to interview the Baptist 
society to see if a genuine federation could 
be established. No services have been held 
till this summer for many years. * * Wil- 
min gton.—The Superintendent met a few 
of the members here Thursday morning, 
Nov. 10. The Congregational and Baptist 
Superintendents have talked about feder- 
ation and approached our Superintendent. 
Sentiment of our people seems to be 
against it. The Ladies’ Society recently 
contributed to help a young man at Dover 
who was suffering from infantile paralysis. 
There will be co-operation in*the Conven- 
tion Centennial pageant. * * Williams- 
ville.—The Superintendent met officers of 
the Ladies’ Society here Thursday after- 
noon, Nov. 10, at the home of Mrs. John H. 
Williams, the secretary, Mrs. A. N. Sher- 
man, president, presiding. It was voted to 
take part in the Convention Centennial and 
to have a few services next year, * * Wood- 


stock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson is secretary of 


the Windsor County Republican Com- 


mittee, and the Rutland Daily Herald had | 


a very complimentary editorial recently on 
his re-election to the Vermont House of 
Representatives by ‘‘acclamation.”’ Rev. 


Wm. J. MacFarland, Methodist, White | 
River Junction, spoke on “‘Contacts’’ at | 


the North Chapel Men’s Club, Oct. 18, and 
Rev. F. Wilson Day, Congregationalist, 
Randolph, Nov. 15. The Superintendent 


preached here Sunday morning, Nov. 138, || 
and in the afternoon conferred with trustees | 
and auxiliary representatives in regard to | 
the 1933 Convention to be held here. The | 


Men’s Club put on a series of entertain- 
ments the past three months. * * Stock- 
bridge.—The Superintendent preached 
here Sunday afternoon, Nov. 18, Rev. 
Verdi M. Fish assisting. The Community 


Pulpit is being established here at the time |} 


of writing. * * Felchville.—The preachers 
for Sunday evenings here have been: 
Nov. 6, Rev. J. L. Dowson, Nov. 13, Rev. 


C. H. Pennoyer, Nov. 20, Rev. William | 


Forkell. Twenty singers came with Mr. 
Forkell Nov. 2 and 9 to give entertain- 
ments. Miss Minnie C. Fay spoke to the 
P.-T. A. Nov. 14. The Ladies’ Society met 
Nov. 17. * * Andover.—The Superin- 
tendent spoke to a community fellowship 
conference in Grange Hall, Saturday eve- 
ning, Nov. 19, when representatives of the 
P.-T. A., the School Association, the 
Grange and the Community Church 
planned something of a mid-winter pro-_ 
gram. Mr. Pennoyer preached in the Com- 
munity Church Sunday morning, Nov. 20, 
Rev. Harry A. Farrar, pastor, conducting 
the service, and spoke to the Sunday school. 


At noon the Community Pulpit was dedi- |} 
cated, with parts as follows: Lord’s Prayer | 
led by Marjorie and Milton Howard; salute || 
to the U. S. flag by Henry Helberg and || 
George Farrar; salute to the Christian flag 


by Isabel Edwards and Muriel Helberg; 


social welfare pledge led by Mary Farrar 
and Marion Edwards; unveiling by Paul|| 
and Grace Helberg; music by Mr. and Mrs. | 
A. W. Ward, Miss Thelma Forbes, Miss |} 
Mary Haseltine, Mrs. E. W. Helberg and |} 
Allen Haseltine; remarks by Edgar W. || 
Helberg, moderator, Clark W. Haseltine, 
town clerk, Deacon Franklin Stevens, son | 


of former Baptist pastor, Deacon William 
W. Haseltine and Rev. H. A. Farrar. 


ists, and it is hoped to reach them through | 
a community program. * * Chester.—| 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 20, the Commun-| 
ity Pulpit was dedicated here, with parts. 


taken as follows: Lord’s Prayer led by |} 


Evelyn Fuller and Milton Farrar; salute to| 


the flag by Buddie Fuller and George Barg-}| 


frede; social welfare pledge led by Alvin| 
Jarvis and Mary Richardson; unveiling by| 
Edith Bargfrede and Winston Warren; 
music led by Margaret Heald and Roy. 


In|| 
this community are many Finns, about 
equally divided as Socialists and Commun-|] 


i 


| 
| 
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Jarvis; dedication led by Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer; remarks by louis J. Richardson, 
chairman, George P. Lovell, pastor, and 
Rev. H. A. Farrar of Andover. The 
Ladies’ Aid served supper for the Re- 
bekahs’ District meeting Oct. 27 and Oct. 
28, and held suppers for the church Aug. 11 
and Nov. 17, and a food sale Sept. 15. * * 
St. Albans.—The Lend-a-Hand Society 
held its regular meeting Nov. 1, with Mrs. 
D.C. Thwing, in her new home, 12 Brain- 
rd St. Mrs. Thwing was presented with a 
basket for the home, garments were sewed 
for the hospital, and dresses finished for 
the Red Cross. Col. Fred B. Thomas has 
spoken in Rutland at the American Legion, 
Nov. 14, annual meeting Vermont Depart- 
ment, Reserve Officers’ Association Nov. 
16, and annual State Organization of 
Officers of Foreign Wars Nov. 26. Rev. 
Harold G. D. Scott organized a Lions Club 
here Nov. 3. The Superintendent preached 
here Nov. 27. * * Barre.—Reyv. L. G. 
Williams preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service at the Baptist church, 
his subject being ‘Big Medicine.’ The 
themes of Mr. Williams’ drama hours, 
Sunday evenings, have been: Nov. 6, 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar,’”’ Nov. 13, 
Katrina Trask’s “In the Vanguard,”’ Nov. 
20, Eugene O’Neill’s ‘““Marco Millions.” 
There were 372 guests at the turkey supper 
of the Ladies’ Union, Nov. 1. * * Bellows 
Falls.—Dr. Roger F. Etz preached here 
Sunday morning, Nov. 27, and gave the 
address in the evening at the fourth weekly 
session of the School of Missions. Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt spoke on ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Power Plant’ at a joint meeting 
of the Women’s Society and the Mothers’ 
Club Nov. 10. The Women’s Association 
met Nov. 30. The annual Christmas sale 
and supper of the Ladies’ Aid was Nov. 17. 
Helen Kelley was elected treasurer of the 
Vermont Youth Council at Waterbury, 
Nov. 27. * * Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt spoke at the Brattleboro Post, 
No. 5, American Legion, Nov. 11. He 
spoke on “Hauling Minnesota to Pitts- 
burgh” to the Unity Men’s Club Nov. 9. 
Mrs. L. L. Bullock, supervisor of the 
ehurech school of First Church, Worces- 
ter, visited the local school Oct.2. The 
school held a social for members and 
friends Nov. 18 and the Mission Circle an 
all day sewing meeting Noy. 17. The 
Ladies’ Circle held a reception for mothers 
and babies Nov. 1. * * Derby Line.—J. D. 
Scott, Stanstead College, was the preacher 
Oct. 9. One of the speakers at the Armis- 
tice Day Remembrance Service in Haskell 
Opera House was Rev. E. L. Conklin, who 
also was a speaker Nov. 9 ata W. C. T. U. 
meeting at Carrelcraft, Stanstead, Que., 
when he was made an honorary member of 
the International W. C.T.U. Thechicken 
pie supper Nov. 17 was attended by 250. 
* * East Calais.—Rev. Gordon Erwin 
Batten, pastor here, and Miss Marion 
Elaine Keniston were married at Mont- 
pelier, Oct. 24, at the Methodist parsonage. 
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The bride is a graduate of Goddard Semi- 
nary and Mary Fletcher Hospital training 
school for nurses, and the groom is a gradu- 
ate of Montpelier Seminary. A ‘‘Coming 
Home Party’? was held Nov. 5, when 
Deacon D. B. Dwinnell spoke for the Com- 
munity Church, and Carroll J. Lamb, 
president of the Community League, pre- 
sented a gift of money. Mrs. Batten was 
generously showered Nov. 5. * * Glover.— 
Rey. T. L. Drury has been called to this 
church and has already begun his work. * * 
Hartland.—Rev. William Forkell was ab- 
sent Nov. 27, lecturing in Michigan, and 
the service was conducted by Mrs. J. C. 
Underwood, Mrs. Wills and Miss Florence 
H. Sturtevant. * * Northfield.—Rev. 
George H. Howes gave a historical sketch 
at the dedication of a marker by the D.A.R. 
Nov. 20, on the site of the first meeting 
house. * * Morrisville.—Beginning Nov. 
20, the Sunday school is meeting Sunday 
mornings regularly. * * Richmond.—A 
Deputation Team of the Y. M. C. A.of the 
University of Vermont conducted the serv- 
ice Nov. 6, Rev. William Frasier Nov. 20 
and Kenneth Berry Nov. 27. The L. M. 
Smiley Circle of King’s Daughters held 
their annual rummage sale Nov. 3 and 4, 
and a dinner Nov. 30. * * Springfield.— 
Rev. H. E. Latham’s sermons continue to 
attract attention from a wide circle. The 
church has co-operated in a big community 
men’s meeting, Nov. 1. * * White River 
Junction.—Rev. William Forkell gave 
the address of the evening at the Northern 
Windsor County Youth Council meeting in 
the Methodist church here, Nov. 11. He 
spoke recently at Old Brick Church, Athens. 
* * Huntingville, Que.—Rev. E. T. 
Evans was in charge of an enjoyable young 


New York 


Newark. — Novem- 
‘ ber was an unusually 
busy month in the 
church. ‘‘Amateur 
Night”? on Nov. 18 
brought out a large 
crowd, and more than 
$100 in profit to the 
church treasury. Each 
organization presented a sketch or “act” 
and in some way contributed to the even- 
ing’s entertainment. The board of trustees 
brought down the house with a skit en- 
titled “The Board of Trustees Meet— 
January 1, 1952.” A minstrel show pre- 
sented by the church school and the newly 
organized Boys’ Club proved such an at- 
traction that there was “standing room 
only.” On Nov. 25 Harold S. Latham, 
superintendent of the church school, enter- 
tained the school and its friends at the 
second of the series of monthiy “‘sociables’”’ 
Jaunched this season. The special attrac- 
tion was an entertainer with Swiss bells, 
musical goblets and numerous novel musi- 
eal instruments. The Boys’ Club is work- 
ing hard nearly every night in the week in 


people’s outing recently. The sale and 
supper by the Willing Workers, Nov. 9, 
was very well patronized. The annual 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid was held Oct. 13. 
The records showed fine work done and 
good condition of funds. Officers elected 
are: President, Mrs. William Raymond; 
vice-president, Mrs. A. J. Connor; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. W. E. LeBaron. Rev. 
Evan T. Evans was the special speaker at 
the annual opening of the consolidated 
school Oct. 30, and the Sherbrooke Daily 
Record printed several columns of his 
Armistice Day oration at Memorial Park. 
He made the presentation speech at the 
community farewell to Dr. C. J. Edgar, 
who has moved to Sherbrooke. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society was entertained Nov. 3 
by Mrs. W. E. LeBaron, and served its 
annual chicken pie supper, Nov. 4, to a 
large crowd, which included Rev. V. C. 
Rose, United Church minister at Water- 
ville, and Mayer H. Stuart Ball, of Water- 
ville, and their wives. * * General Notes. 
—The Convention President, Henry C. 
Farrar, was the speaker at a Vermont in- 
surance meeting Oct. 1 and a big Republi- 
can rally Oct. 9. He presided over a Con- 
vention Board meeting in Rutland, Nov. 
15. * * Golden Weddings.—One at 
Brattleboro, Oct. 11, of Charles R. 
Simonds and Lucinda J. Wood, married in 
1882 at Easthampton, Mass., and the other 
at Guilford Center, Nov. 14, of George A. 
Wilder and Jennie Wheeler, all being 
Universalists. * * Birthday Party.-—Al- 
bert C. Stetson held his ninety-fourth birth- 
day party in Brattleboro Oct. 25, and his 
brother, Elwin, of Jacksonville, in his 
eighty-ninth year, was present. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


City Letter 


the church basement. The floor has been 
leveled—a fine board floor laid by the boys 
themselves—and what was once a dirty old 
cellar is being fast transformed into as- 
sembly halls and club rooms. Bowling 
alleys, billiard and tennis tables will be 
installed. The most popular of the Forum 
meetings in November was a symposium 
on ‘‘The Ideal Social Order: What Shall It 
Be?”’ with Scott Nearing (Communist), Dr. 
Frank Kingdon (Socialist) and Rabbi Ma- 
rius Ranson (Capitalist) participating. A 
special amplifying system was installed for 
the evening and the crowd filled the social 
hall and the cellar beneath the hot air 
registers in an effort to hear the speakers 
in the main auditorium. Over 1500 at- 
tended and several hundred were turned 
away. A course of lectures by W. Beran 
Wolfe, M.D., psychologist, is attracting a 
considerable number of educators in the 
community. Fifty cents admission is 
charged at each lecture and the attendance 
has never been less than 300. Julian Hux- 
ley, British scientist and co-author with 
H. G. Wells of “‘The Science of Life,’’ lec- 
tured at the church under the auspices of 
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the Community Forum Dec. 8. His sub- 
ject was “‘A Scientist in Russia.’”’ He dis- 
cussed the situation in Russia as he found 
it last autumn. Dr. Henry R. Rose 
preached Nov. 27 and Dec. 4. An inter- 
esting meeting was held Dec. 1 of the Mis- 
sion Circle and Clara Barton Guild. Rich- 
ard Harrison, famous for his portrayal of 
“de Lawd” in “The Green Pastures” was 
the speaker. About sixty people attended, 
among them being some Negroes interested 
in social service work among Negroes in 
the city. Solos were given by Mrs. Arthur 
Hardy, Negro mezzo-soprano, and Mr. 
Thomas L. Puryea, executive secretary of 
the N. J. Urban League—Negro—gave an 
interesting address on some of the work 
done by this organization. Tea was served 
following the meeting, and many remained 
for this social contact. The Sunday School 
Institute met Wednesday, Nov. 30, in 
Newark. About twenty-five attended. 
Representatives from All Souls, Good Tid- 
ings, Floral Park, this church, and the Uni- 
tarian denomination were present. After 
the brief devotional meeting the business 
session was held. Report from the Murray 
Grove Institute was given informally by 
Mrs. Hale. Rev. Edwin Fairley told of the 
new Church School Union sponsored by 
the Unitarian churches in the metropolitan 
area—a group of teachers and other 
workers in church schools who meet once a 
month to discuss problems of religious 
education. He was cordial in extending an 
invitation to our group to meet with them. 
Rev. William L. Tucker, associate minister 
of the Old First Church of Newark, gave a 
talk on ‘‘Teaching for World Friendship.” 
He presented interesting side-lights from 
his experiences in Siberia, China, and 
Japan. This was followed by an informal 
discussion of particular problems in teach- 
ing constructively for world peace. The 
evening’s program concluded with a social 
hour at which refreshments were served. 
* * Floral Park.—The president of the 
Women’s League, Mrs. F. L. Hurlbut, has 
become a member of the Metropolitan 
Women’s Alliance, and this brings our 
Women’s League into more direct relation 
with the larger group. The Executive 
Board Meeting of the Alliance will be held 
at Floral Park in June. Sunday, Nov. 13, 
we observed National Education Sunday, 
having as a speaker Miss Olive Bucks, dean 
of women at the Sewannaka High School. 
The Men’s Club held its first fall meeting 
Nov. 16. The speaker was Dr. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, who told of the trip he 
took last summer to the “Land of the 
Golden West.’”’ On Nov. 18 our minister 
conducted a devotional service at the 
Unitarian Mission held in the Mount Ver- 
non Church. Sunday, Nov. 20, was the first 
anniversary of the dedication of the church 
building. During the month three new 
members have been received into our 
fellowship. Two delegates represented our 
Y. P. C. U. at the state convention at 
Middletown. Our church school was repre- 


sented at the Metropolitan Sunday School 
Institute at Newark, Nov. 30. Plans are 
now being made by the school for a Christ- 
mas party. * * Prescott House.—The 
school lunch children and nursery school 
children enjoyed a Thanksgiving dinner on 
Wednesday, Nov. 28. Over one hundred 
dinners were served. Dr. Hall of the 
Divine Paternity Church gave the blessing. 
Twenty-three Thanksgiving baskets of 
food were given to needy families, and 
money was given to three families to help 
out on their rent or gas bills. On Nov. 18, 
the Local Board gave a bunco and card 
party. The Local Board is made up of 
representatives from every club that meets 
at Prescott House. This body makes the 
rules and regulations that govern the con- 
duct of the clubs; it settles minor disputes 
between clubs; from its treasury minor 
repairs and improvements are paid for for 
the house. The Local Board is a fine ex- 
ample of self-government and has tended 
to bind the various clubs of the house. * * 
Good Tidings.—The annual fair, Nov. 9, 
10, 11, was a great success. The Boy Scouts 
were helpers. Church school, Boy Scouts 
and parish united in giving Thanksgiving 
baskets to several needy families. An en- 
deavor is being made to align a group of 
young people with the church. * * Middle- 
town.—The Fortnightly Auxiliary is mak- 
ing a quilt to be sold at their annual sale 
and jitney supper. This group held a card 
party to swell the Thanksgiving offering. 
The Women’s Aid and Mission Circle is 
working for the annual fair and turkey 
supper. Gowns made for the children’s 
choir, which began its work Novy. 6, and 
folding bandages for the local hospital, 
were a part of their work. The Men’s Club 
held its monthly meeting on the 14th, with 
over fifty present, the largest gathering in 
the history of the club. Many new mem- 
bers were at this meeting. The club, com- 
pletely reorganized, has grown constantly 
under its new leader, Mr. Guy L. Mikles. 
The annual sauerkraut supper attracted a 
large number of people, as did the young 
people’s spaghetti supper. The outstand- 
ing event of the month was the Y. P. C. U. 
Convention. The banquet was served by 
the Mission Circle, and sixty-five young 
people were guests. The meetings were 
interesting and lively. Many en‘oyed the 
dance held on Saturday evening. It was 
attended only by delegates and Middle- 
town church young people. On Nov. 13 
the Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics packed the auditorium. Mr, 
Thorburn preached on “‘What It Means 
to be an American Citizen.” The local 
press reported the sermon on Nov. 14. * * 
Chapin Home.—tThe trustees of Chapin 
Home bemoan the loss by death of Mr. 
Herbert F. Gunnison, who for many years 
was a member of the Advisory Board. 
There have been thirty applications to 
enter the Home during this year, which, 
with the already long waiting list, makes it 
more important that we have funds with 


which to carry on. Recently a lady of 
ninety-one years became a member of the 
family, and her first request was for a 
“garden spot” which she could nurture and 
tend herself. For these old people, we ask 
continued help from our friends and co- 
workers. Preachers in December are (11) 
Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon and (25) Rev. 
Robert A. Watson. * * The Metropoli- 
ant Women’s Alliance, at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, Friday, Dec. 9, 
Mrs. W. F. Peters, chairman, enjoyed an 
hour of classical music. The artist was Mr. 
Paterno Dreymuller. * *Southold.—Rev. 
R.H. Bird, Jr., has been given a unanimous 
call to become: pastor at Southold, and 
began his pastorate Dec. 1. He and his 
family have been occupying the parsonage 
for the last month. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird have made a very favorable impres- 
sion, and their work in this historic church 
has a most promising beginning. On Nov. 
29 the Ladies’ Society gave an old-fash- 
ioned reception and donation party to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird at the parsonage. The 
event was a happy one socially, and the 
minister’s larder was well filled with sub- 
stantial foods and delicacies. * * Our 
Father.—The missionary offering amounts 
to $400. The lectures in the course are: 
Dec. 5, ‘“‘Central California: the Golden 
Gate Country,” and Dec. 19, ‘“‘The 
Wonders of the Southwest.’”’ The Business 
and Professional Women are arranging a 
Christmas entertainment for the parish. 
The Women’s Alliance have prepared 
nearly 2,000 surgical bandages for the 
visiting nurses, At the Men’s Club, Dec. 
12, Staff Captain H. H. Newby spoke upon 
the work of the Salvation Army. * * 
Divine Paternity.—At the Universalist 
Day Sale for the Blind, in the Empire 
State Building, Miss Florence E. Gray was. 
chairman. Sermon themes on recent 
Sundays: ‘‘God Speaks,” ‘‘Thanksgiving? 
At Such a Time? But Why? And How?’’ 
“The Bible is Good Reading.” * * All 
Souls.—The church people have been 
giving old gold and silver for the Crucible, 
to benefit the parish treasury. More than 
forty watches were given, with other arti- 
cles of value. The striking calendars. 
arranged by Mr. Greenway command 
wide reading and many commendations. 
Speakers from without the church are 
speaking at the Y. P. C. U. evening serv- 
ices. Here is a partial list: Nov.18. Rev. 
W.B. M. Scott with a delegation of colored 
friends. His topic: ‘“‘The Negro Challenge 
to the Protestantism of Brooklyn.’ Nov. 
20. The Quaker preacher, W. Glenn 
Roberts,topic: “My Experiences in the 
Coal Mines.” Dec. 4. Dr. Frederick Houk 
Law, topic: ‘Scorpions, Kings and Ruins.’’ 
Dec. 11. Dr. Gilbert J. Raynor, topic: 
“Our Costliest National Extravagance.” 
Jan. 22. Miss Helen Hutton, topic, “Wil- 
loughby House Settlement.’ Feb. 12. 
Dr. L. K. Kimball, Brooklyn’s Scout 
Executive, “The Challenge of a Modern 
World.’ On Jan. 12, 1933, in the Knights » 
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of Columbus Hall, Father Bernard R. 
Hubbard, the Glacier priest, will tell the 
story of his adventures in Alaska. It will 
be a lecture of thrills told by a master. The 
proceeds will benefit All Souls Church. At 
the November meeting of the Men’s Club, 
Mr. William F. Richardson gave a motion 
picture talk on the George Washington 
Bridge. Mr. Greenway was elected presi- 
dent of the club. On Armistice Sunday 
there was a presentation to Mr. Greenway 
of the Order of the Purple Heart—a decora- 
tion bestowed upon soldiers who rendered 
conspicuous service. * * Mt. Vernon.— 
The Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District held the Decem- 
ber meeting at our church. Rev. Claude E. 
Morris, from the Bronx, gave a fine ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Fine Art of Living Together 
in the Church.” Mrs. Clara Wallace, Mrs. 
W. H. Smith and Mrs. F. H. Holden, of our 
church, were hostesses. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, Mission Preacher for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League and the Universalist 
General Convention, was here for a week of 
inspiring addresses. Beginning on Sunday 
night the meetings were held through the 
following Sunday evening, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday. Dr. Colcord conducted 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight preached at 
the University Chapel in Chicago, Sunday, 
Dec. 4, and also gave three talks at Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary. 

Rey. B. G. Carpenter, D.D., of Peoria, 
Tll., is supplying the pulpit of the Oak Park 
Church, Chicago, until Dr. Frank D. 
Adams begins work there Jan. 1. 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge in- 
augurated the new series of broadcasts for 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
over Station WHDH on Nov. 14. Mr. 
Raspe spoke at morning chapel at Lasell 
Junior College Dec. 8. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., was called to Boston Dec. 5 to 
attend the funeral of his sister, Mrs. 
Frank R. Pike of Everett. 

Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Williams Perkins 
of Washington gave a supper Dec. 4 in 
honor of the General Superintendent. The 
members of the board of management of 
the church and their wives and the wife of 
the pastor emeritus were the guests. 

Rev. W. D. Harrington of Metropolis, 
Ill., preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service in that town. The 
Baptist, Christian, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Universalist churches 
took part. 

Illinois 

Oak Park.—This church is made up of 
such a type of loyal liberals that the work 
goes right on whether they have a pastor 
or not. Dr. B. G. Carpenter, of Peoria, 
Ill., has been supply pastor for the fall 
season and will continue until the coming 


the services, assisted by Rey. Leon R. 
Land, of the Bronx Free Fellowship, on 
Wednesday night and Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, of Floral Park, on Friday night. 
Dr. and Mrs. Westwood stayed at the 
home of the Coleords and were entertained 
on several occasions by families in the 
parish. All! in all a most profitable and 
delightful ‘‘Mission Week’? was had. It 
did our church much good. Mr. Colcord 
took part in the union Thanksgiving serv- 
ice held in Trinity Episcopal Church on 
Thanksgiving Day. This month we are 
making an especial attempt to reach the 
many Universalists and Unitarians who 
live in Westchester County. A curious 
situation exists here. Prominent Univer- 
salists or their sons and daughters move 
to Westchester from our New England 
churches and immediately become mem- 
bers of Episcopal, Methodist, Presby- 
terian or other Orthodox churches. We 
have a long list of such and are trying this 
month to find out the reason and the 
remedy—if any. It isa commonplace here 
that the best workers, supporters and 
adherents of some Orthodox society are— 
converted Universalists. 
Thomas Edward Poiterton. 


and Interests 


of Dr. Frank D. Adams about January 
first. All are working together to give Dr. 
Adams a royal welcome. The depart- 
ments have gone forward with the regular 
order. Morning audiences have increased. 
The Y. P. C. U. is most interesting. Be- 
tween thirty and forty young people at- 
tend the Sunday evening meetings. 


Indiana 

Manchester.—This church held its twen- 
tieth annual home coming celebration on 
Thanksgiving Day. No minister being 
available, George H. Ross, a member of the 
church living in Covington, Ky., gave the 
address. The church was well filled with 
friends and members from far and near. 
Indiana friends came from Indianapolis, 
South Bend, Lowell, Lebanon, North 
Vernon, Waldron, Aurora, Lawrenceburg 
and Guilford. From Ohio were members 
from Cincinnati, Akron and Columbia 
Park, and others came from Covington, Ky. 
Following the service a fine Thanksgiving 
dinner was served. After a short business 
session the rest of the afternoon was spent 
in renewing old friendships and associa- 
tions. The Ladies’ Aid social in the even- 
ning completed a very busy day for our 
people. 

Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, pas- 
tor. The annual parent-scholar- teacher 
banquet on Wednesday evening, Nov. 30, 
was attended by about 170 children and 
adults. An attractive escallop and salad 
supper was served. In addition to com- 
munity singing there was instrumental 
music. Faunce Pendexter spoke for the 
pupils, Mrs. Donald B. Partridge for the 


parents and Mrs. David A. Klein for the 
teachers. Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn 
spoke on “Living with Our Children.’ 
The minister acted as toastmaster. The 
minister began the third season of illus- 
trated Sunday evening lectures Nov. 6. 
Attendance has gradually increased and 
offerings have been gratifying. During 
the month four dramatic lectures were 
presented. On Dec. 4 Mr. Rheiner gave 
the first of three travelogues based upon 
his trip to Europe last summer. A Christ- 
mas pageant is scheduled for the last Sun- 
day, and in January there will be illus- 
trated talks on Mendelssohn, Greig, 
Tschaikovsky and Debussy. Miss Marion 
Haskell, violinist, and Miss Elizabeth 
Klein, pianist, will assist in the presenta- 
tion of these lectures on great composers. 
During December the minister is preaching 
a series of sermons on “The Bases of 
Liberal Christianity’ as follows: Dec. 4, 
“Right Triumphs;” Dec. 11, “The Sanc- 
tity of Human Personality; Dec. 18, 
“Religion—Natural to Men;’” Dec. 25, 
“Tnearnation of God in Men.” Services 
are being held in the vestry while the 
auditorium is being redecorated. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—The annual bazaar sponsored 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary was very suc- 
cessful. A chicken-pie supper was served 
the first night, and a cafeteria supper the 
second night. Booths were attractively 
decorated to represent the different sea- 
sons. The entertainment on the second 
evening consisted of a Washington Bicen- 
tennial sketch, “At Candlelight Time.” 

Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. This parish has just held its annual 
fair, which was continued this year for 
three days with fine success socially as 
well as financially. The suppers, the 
booths and the entertainments each night 
were splendidly patronized. The Parish 
Club holds monthly suppers with enter- 
tainments and many other social activities. 
Recently the pastor has organized a Junior 
Union with Miss Eleanor Haskell as super- 
intendent. Books have been solicited from 
members of the parish for the library at the 
Southern Industrial Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama. Sixty-nine volumes were 
recently shipped to Dr. Ward. The ladies 
meet often to sew for the Red Cross and 
the Beverly Hospital. We are trying to 
make Christmas conform to the needs of 
the time and yet to help the children in 
our church school to have a happy time. 
Considerable money was raised to help 
others at Thanksgiving time and that work 
will be repeated at Christmas. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.—The Clara Barton Guild 
gave an entertainment on the evening of 
Noy. 15 in the little theater room of the 
church. The program began with a “Tom 
Thumb” wedding, which was followed by 
a pageant of wedding gowns, representing 
the costumes of different generations from 
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1872 to 1932, which were worn by eleven 
young women. On Friday afternoon of 
the same week the W. U. M. A. observed 
Japan Day in the third of the special 
monthly programs given by the Associa- 
tion this season. An interesting feature 
was a questionnaire entitled ‘““The Growth 
of Universalist Missions in Japan.’ The 
Japanese tea in the midst of wistaria and 
cherry blossoms was a happy social hour. 
On the afternoon of Nov. 30 the W.U.M.A. 
celebrated the ninetieth birthday of Mrs. 
Emma L. James, who is still a bright and 
active member of the organization, and is 
also honorary president of the Ohio 
W. U. M. A. Our active state president, 
Almeda Stall, wife of the State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, baked the 
birthday cake and made a fitting speech 
at the luncheon. Rev. Robert Cummins 
read an original ode to Mrs. James, and 
other friends brought tributes and flowers. 
Mr. Chas. Stephens, who is also a non- 
ogenarian, gave an interesting talk in 
which he expressed sorrow for the close of 
Mr. Cummins’ five year pastorate in Cin- 
cinnati. On Dec. 2 the W. U. M. A. held 
its annual bazaar and cooked food and 
candy sale. Nearly a hundred guests par- 
took of a turkey dinner. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Richard K. Morton is min- 
ister of the First Congregational 
Church of Rockland, Mass. 

Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister 
of the Second Church (Congrega- 
tional) of Newton, Mass. 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey is min- 
ister of the Universalist Church in 
Danbury, Conn. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson is minister 
of the Third Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister 
of the Methodist Church in Eng- 
land. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1495) 
Baxter is quoted as calling Williams “the 
Father of the Seekersin London,” but other- 
wise we have no evidence of his primacy in 
a movement which can not be understood 
without adequate reference to groups on 
the Continent who were carrying the 
Reformation to its logical conclusion in 
religious individualism before Williams 
was born. 

The controversy of Williams with Fox 
and other Quakers, whose civil rights he 
sedulously protected and with whom he 
had so much in common (in his views, for 
example, on oaths and on the “hireling 
ministry’), is one more sad story among 
many in religious history. Those most near 
to one another in fundamental] conviction 


are often most resolute in emphasizing 
differences of opinion! It is true that the 
reliance of Williams on Scriptural author- 
ity disqualified him for sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Quaker belief in the guidance 
of the individual Christian by the Divine 
Spirit, but Williams and the Quakers 
should have been able to co-operate, he 
bringing his education and statesmanship 
to the partnership, they contributing the 
fervor of spirit without which men could 
not sustain their loyalty to a great experi- 
ment in democracy. 

We regret the frequent use of ‘““Reverend 
Hubbard,” ‘‘Reverend Hooke,” etc., a 
form that should be banished from books 
written by scholars; and there are a num- 
ber of minor slips in expression. But there 
is enough dramatic value in the story to 
carry the reader through a number of his- 
torical summaries, and here and there we 
are stirred by the insistent witness of 
Williams to a very modern ideal of tolera- 
tion and liberty, by his championing of the 
cause of the Jews, by his rebuke to the 
colonists for their illegal appropriation of 
Indian territory. 
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NORTH CENTRAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1474) 
speaking on her seventy-eighth birthday, 
told of the need for active support by 
ministers of the movements for old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. 

As the concluding event of the program 
there was held the installation service for 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson as minister of the 
Third Church. D. I. Jarrett spoke for the 
congregation, Dr. L. Ward Brigham of 
Chicago for the Universalists, George G. 
Davis of Boston for Unitarians at large, 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, D.D., of Milwau- 
kee gave the charge to the congregation, 
and Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Meadville gave 
the charge to the minister. The service 
was led by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and Dean 
Curtis W. Reese of Lincoln Center gave 
the installation address. 


Notices 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 
mouth College. 

* Ox 

CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. W. 8S. Swisher transferred to Massachusetts. 
Renewed license of Douglas H. Robbins for one 
year. 
Received Rev. William A. Haney on transfer 
from Massachusetts. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


Subscribe now for the 
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Obituary 


Mrs. G. Arnold Prescott 


Mrs. G. Arnold Prescott (Rachel Annette Payson) 
was the daughter of the late Clarence D. and Geor- 
gianna (Cushing) Payson, and was born Dec. 15, 
1895, in Thomaston, Me. She died suddenly on 
Thanksgiving Day at the home of her husband’s 
parents, Mr, and Mrs. Eben Prescott. 

She was a graduate of Cony High School, Augusta, 
Me., class of 1913, and Simmons College, Boston, 
class of 1918, and was married Dec. 31, 1919, to 
G. Arnold Preseott of South Braintree, Mass., who 
survives her. 

Other survivors include a son, George A. Pres- 
eott, Jr., and two brothers, Charles Payson of North 
Weymouth, and Earl Payson of Augusta, Me. 

She was an officer of Braintree Grange, being chap- 
lain, and a member of Braintree chapter, O. E. S., 
and the Fireside Fellowship of All Souls Church, 
Braintree. 

Funeral services were held Saturday afternoon. 

The officiating clergymen were Dr. Leroy Coons of 
Brookline, Superintendent of the Universalist 
Churches of Massachusetts, an old friend of the 
family, and Rev. John B. Reardon, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Quincy. 

Interment was in Blue Hill Cemetery, Braintree, 
and there was a committal service at the grave. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


For Christmas Offerings 


An Envelope showing Christmas de- 
sign attractively printed in colors. 
40 cents per 100. 


A Card soliciting offering and designed 
to accompany the Christmas offering en- 
velope. This prepared form will save the 
pastor’s time and the extra expense of 
special printing. Its message enriches 
the spirit of giving. Its use increases the 
returns. Printed in colors. 
per 100. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


f A COMPLETE LINE | 


Bl Belek 


AT ALL PRICES 


: MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Price || 


Price $1.25 || 
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Educational 


| Burdett Gollese 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
ccounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
vlaced. For Catalogue write 
>) F. H. BURDETT, President 
| «56 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


,;CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE S$e@ .00 ed 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
SPS ee Palestine 
Pictures in 

Colors 

No. 5415 

Special 

Edition 

beeen FOR BOYS 

C a AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 

Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in_the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMULS, 


b : Specimen of Tyre . 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
«, Land said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++..++ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schou 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


Little five-year-old Yvonne had been a | 
very naughty little girl for most of the day, 
going from one naughty thing to another, 
until her actions caused her to get a 
spanking. nt 

At night, when she went to say her ] t -[Wo resents or ne 
prayers at her mother’s knee, after praying 
her accustomed ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” she continued: ‘“‘Dear God: Please 
make me a very, Very, VERY good girl 
to-morrow, for you haven’t helped me much 
to-day.”’—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

* * 


. . . ? - i 

fowhere! aidiihe earmmieien?” assed the Why not send a year’s subscription to 

coroner. . 
“At the junction of the dorsal and cervi- é Ss | 
cal vertebrae,” replied the medical witness. l h f h EE d 
The burly foreman rose from his seat.’ e ristian ea er 
‘Man and boy, I’ve lived in these parts : 
for fifty years,’ he protested ponderously, for 4 Christmas Present? 
“and I have never heard of the place.’”’— 7 
Washington Labor. | 
eek / 
Salesman: “‘Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have here the famous flexible comb that 
will stand any kind of treatment. You 


ean bend it double—you can hit it with a It will go to the ends of the 
hammer—you can twist it—you can—’” i 
Interested Listener: “Say, mister, can earth, taking a message from 
you comb your hair with it?’”—Teachers’ A ‘ 
bee you and fellow Universalists 
“What did they teach you at school fifty-two times a year. 
to-day, sonny?” 
“Oh, teacher told us all about Columbus : 
who went 2,000 miles on a galleon.”’ see 
“She did, did she? Well don’t believe Our strongest critics agree 
all she tells you about those American cars, 
Ree Alar bsroier that there has been no let down | 
One of the neighbors recently overheard In quality because of hard times. 


her two small sons discussing the story of 
Adam, Eve, and the fall. A little while 


later the younger boy asked, “Mother, The more help we get the 
what made God so tight with his apples?” 


Fhe Churchman. better work we can do. Help 


* * 


Only O. Henry could do justice to the hold u our ht] { 
every-day tragedy of life as symbolized by E subscription list 


that up-state dog which, with a world full for nineteen thirty-three. 
of creditors, went and bit a man who had 
come to pay a bill.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Neighbor: ‘“‘Where’s your brother, Fred- 
die?”’ 

Freddie: ‘‘A.w, he’s in the house playing a Price pd 50 er ar 
duet. I finished my part first.’”’—Path- $2 P ye 
finder. 

* * 

The front rooms of the home were at- 
tractively decorated with large baskets of 
flowers in which the guests gathered.—Ash- 


ond (Ey) Daly adept | Universalist Publishing House 
“Thinking of me, dearest?” 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


“Was I laughing? I’m so sorry.’”’— 
Staley Journal. 
* * 
Wanted—Lady to keep houseinmodern- § 
less home.—Oskaloosa paper. -_ = a 


